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TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING 


EXERCISES THAT come under the heading of ‘comprehension’ have for 
many years found a place in the teaching of English at all levels. Examiners 
of pupils from 9 to 19 regularly set them, for they constitute a more useful 
intelligence test for particular purposes than the common or garden objective 
test. The latter, it has been said more than once, tells the tester whether or 
no the child is good—at passing objective tests; questions on a passage of 
prose or verse can do a good deal more than assess ‘innate ability’. 

Up till now, the setting of comprehension questions in public examina- 
tions has not usually had a harmful effect on teaching practice in the schools. 
Teachers of English have themselves set such exercises in moderation, know- 
ing that they make for close reading and fuller understanding. In modera- 
tion. But what is happening now is beyond all reason. Rightly, a compre- 
hension test forms part of the English Language paper. Wrongly, children 
down at the bottom of the grammar school are being subjected to intensive 
courses in ‘comprehension’; the market is being flooded with little books 
containing nothing else but such tests, grimly graded for the ages 11 to 16. 
At a time when the practice of reading faces intenser competition and needs 
all the more careful encouragement, it may be killed for many children by 
incessant drill in the reading of snippets, just as bad courses and grammars are 
killing the practice of writing. 

What can be done about it? A good deal. First, teachers should think 
again. Those who are about to inflict five years of ‘comprehension’ on their 
charges should ask themselves whether they will do anything but reduce 
their pupils to a state of boredom. There is no evidence that five years’ 
practice in ‘comprehension’ will make children any better at it than five 
weeks’ training. And there is every likelihood that it will discourage the 
teading of real books, which is the surest way of obtaining an education and 
is the best preparation for the Language paper. Teachers ought not to be 
stampeded either by salesmanship or by the fear of poor results in exami- 
nations. 

Next, the universities set the papers, and it is up to them to contrive an 
examination which will have a salutary influence on the schools. This does 
not mean setting better comprehension tests; it means encouraging the ad- 
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212 THE USE OF ENGLISH 


mission of real books into the classroom. The Language paper is intended 
to test candidates’ skill in (1) the use and (2) the understanding of English, 
For (1) they need some material in their heads, so that they can write an 
essay. For (2) they need practice in reading books and articles. We suggest 
that the only satisfactory way of attaining both ends is for the examiners to 
devise a scheme of guided reading. This does not mean set books in disguise, 





or intensive study; nor does it preclude a wide choice of reading. It does | 


mean a reading course to which the examination questions—essays, sum- 
maries, comprehension tests—can be directly related. In what way would 
have to be worked out by teachers and examining bodies; one examining 


body is, we believe, experimenting in this direction. A move at the exam- | 


ining end to promote reading is essential. Otherwise, TV by night and a 
surfeit of ‘comprehension’ by day. 
Universities could help in another and equally positive way. They have 


departments and institutes of education. Some of these have come under | 


heavy fire recently. Whether their existence is justified or not is a question | A FC 
wd y J q 


outside our scope, but we do suggest that they might abandon a few courses | 


in psychology and the history of education and devote some attention to the 
examining of text-books and to the instruction of their trainees in the choice 
and use of text-books. The quality of the entrants to teaching nowadays is 
somewhat variable; many of them are likely to rely too much on text-books 
and to show poor sense in choosing them. Too much reliance on text-books, 
even good ones, makes for poor teaching; and if the exercises they contain 
are bad or purposeless, they may deaden teaching completely. 


We should like to draw the attention of our readers to The Poetry Book 
Society, which was inaugurated on roth February. The purpose of the 
Society is to select the best English poetry being written today and ensure 
its distribution to members. Initially four volumes a year will be distributed, 
and with each choice members will receive a copy of a Bulletin, which will 
also recommend a number of books in addition to the choices. The Selection 
Board for 1954 consists of Miss Janet Adam Smith, Mr John Hayward and 
Dr Edwin Muir, and the first choice is now being distributed. It is hoped 
that many Secondary Schools will wish to become subscribers and those 
who are interested should write to the Secretary at 7 Albemarle Street, 
London, W.1. 
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WITH SOME PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE 
JUNIOR STAGE OF THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 


by 
FRANCES M. STEVENS 


Leeds University Institute of Education 


A FOREIGNER whose only knowledge of this country came from a study 
of the timetables and syllabuses of its schools might believe that English 
people valued poetry, and that every year there emerged from our schools 
boys and girls steeped in the ballad, lyric and epic of their native culture, 
nourished on what Wordsworth called the ‘grand elementary principle of 
pleasure’, ready to greet new works with sensitive receptivity but also with 
discrimination and to find an increasingly complex and profound delight in 
the many voices of ‘a man speaking to men’. The truth, as we know, is far 
different. Most children leaving school, if they think of poetry at all, dismiss 
it as silly, tedious, incomprehensible or at best irrelevant to the interests of 
normal people. Though teachers at every stage of education must accept 
some responsibility for the result, the foundations of this habit of mind are 
laid in the primary school. It is to the primary school, then, that one must 
look to see what material younger children are being given to feed their 
emerging perceptions and capacity for enjoyment. A brief glance backwards 
into history will put the matter into perspective. 

It is a little surprising that poetry should have found a place in the utili- 
tarian curriculum of Victorian elementary schools, but undoubtedly the 
influence of ‘faculty’ psychology, leading to a belief that learning by heart 
could train the memory as the muscles of an arm are developed by exercise, 
was one of the causes of the official prescription of so many lines ‘got by 
heart’, the number graded according to the age of the child. The little 
Victorians who memorised their lines under the system of payment by 
results were the forerunners of those ‘piteous bands of urchins chanting The 
Wreck of the Hesperus in unison’ whom Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch heard forty 
years ago, and the echoes of their dejected monotone have not yet died. 
213 











214 THE USE OF ENGLISH 


With poetry established, though for such an unpoetic reason, in the cur- 
riculum, suitable poems had to be found for the children to learn. In this 
respect Victorian educators seem to have been troubled by few doubts. For 
the older children there were the established ‘classics’ such as Gray’s Elegy or 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. In the middle years (and for the middlebrows:) 
there were The Wreck of the Hesperus, Casabianca, The Armada and The 
Inchcape Rock, the sturdy notes of which were occasionally mingled with the 
gentle strains of Lucy Gray or We are Seven. Younger children, when not 
partaking of this fare, seem to have derived their repertoire from the nursery 
of their richer contemporaries, brought up on the moralising and often 
minatory verses of Dr. Watts or the milder admonitions of Jane and Ann 


Taylor. 


Judging all this material by poetic standards only, one finds that some of 
it was not at all bad, and some was very good. Doubtless poor stuff was at 
times given to Victorian children, but much of the verse they met was robust 
and genuine. The defect was less in the material than in the method of 
teaching. Poems learnt and memorised line by line, by mass repetition after 
the teacher, often under the spur of threats and punishments, were more 
likely to be hated than loved, and a process supposed to lead to the storing 
of the mind with worthy models—which was perhaps the aim next in esteem 
to that of training the memory i ssful inoculation 
against poetic enthusiasm. Yet even in such an uncongenial atmosphere, 
where a teacher was perceptive or a sensitive pupil recognised the presence 
of great literature a love of poctry could be born. I knew some years ago 
of an old gentleman of ninety who recited with pride the whole of Gray’s 
Elegy, remembered from his schooldays. But he was a person whose natural 
love of the arts would have been difficult to destroy by any methods. 





A glance at the poetry books used in primary schools today suggests that 
we are less sure than were our predecessors not only of what is good for 
children but also of what is poetry. Some collections are bad almost from 
beginning to end. These, for example, are some titles of poems to be found 
in one slender book: The Tree Buds—Nobody Knows—The Rainbow Fairies— 
The Elf and the Dormouse—The Cuckoo (Rose Fyleman’s, not Wordsworth’s) 
—Who’ll Help a Fairy?—Goblin Gifts—Greedy Gwendoline—Baby’s Shoe— 
When a Fairy’s Born—Betty at the Party—Freddie and the Cherry Tree. Lest 
titles give an inadequate idea of the contents, a few quotations are added: 


(a) Nobody hears 
With pricked-up ears 
The plash of a weeping fairy’s tears 
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(b) They wiped the cloud tears all away 
And then, from out the sky, 
Upon a line the sunbeams made 
They hung their gowns to dry. 


(c) Trembled the wee Elf, frightened and yet 
Fearing to fly away lest he got wet. 


(d) ‘Oh! what shall I doz’ sobbed a tiny mole, 
‘A Fairy has fallen into my hole!’ 


(c) Wasn’t it naughty, wasn’t it bad 
After the very good meals she’d had? 


(f) “When I was at the party,’ 
Said Betty, just aged four, 
‘A little girl fell off the chair 
Right down upon the floor.’ 


It is almost more disconcerting when genuine poetry and the most debased 
verse are found side by side as in another collection, where Christina Ros- 
setti’s Who has seen the Wind? is followed by: 


The poppies in our garden 

they all wear frocks of silk, 
Some are purple, some are pink, 

and others white as milk, 
Light, light for dancing in, 

for dancing when the breeze 
Plays a little two-step 

for the blossoms and the bees. 


Such juxtapositions suggest that poetry is anybody’s guess, certainly not an 
element in a considered educational process; but this will not do for teachers 
who believe that poetry is a way of education necessary to the growing 
personality of the child. They must find a principle of distinction, primarily 
between good and bad poetry, and secondarily between poetry suitable and 
unsuitable for a child at a particular stage of his development. 

Strictly speaking, there is no bad poetry, only not-poetry. The important 
thing for a teacher is to be able to recognise the genuine. In this matter 
considerations of ‘sincerity’ are somewhat confusing, for, though a writer 
may hold an opinion or feel an emotion, such as grief, sincerely, the result is 
not necessarily poetry. Poetry must possess intensity, concentration and dis- 
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cipline of feeling and an internal harmony of form; it must also show a use 
of words which entrances by the beauty of its rightness, whether it be in 
audacious and confident simplicity such as 


But she is in her grave, and oh! 
The difference to me 


or in the almost palpable mimesis of 


. .. intertwisted fibres serpentine 
Upcoiling, and inveterately convolved. 


The difference between poetry and not-poetry can be seen in two poems 
for children, both entitled The Scarecrow. The first, by a writer named 
Michael Franklin, runs as follows: 


A scarecrow stood in a field one day 
Stuffed with straw, 
Stuffed with hay; 

He watched the folk on the king’s highway, 
But never a word said he. 


Much he saw but naught did heed, 
Knowing not night, 
Knowing not day, 

For, having naught, did nothing need, 
And never a word said he. 


A little grey mouse had made its nest, 
Oh so wee, 
Oh so grey, 

In a sleeve of a coat that was poor Tom’s best 
But the scarecrow naught said he. 


His hat was the home of a small jenny wren, 
Ever so sweet, 
Ever so gay, 

A squirrel had put by his fear of men, 
And hissed him, but naught heeded he. 


Ragged old man, I loved him well, 
Stuffed with straw, 
Stuffed with hay; 
Many’s the tale that he could tell, 
But never a word says he. 
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It is almost superfluous to point out the faults in this poem, such as the point- 
lessness of the last line of each verse, the absence of either grammar or sense 
in the second verse, the dreadful archness of 


Oh so wee, 
Oh so grey, 


the vulgarity of 


Ever so sweet, 
Ever so gay, 


and the constant ineptitude and clumsiness of the verse. As the Chinese 
proverb says: ‘To kill a little mouse, why use an axe with which you would 
slay a great ox?’ This poem is unworthy of attention not because of defects 
of detail, but because it has no genuine vision, no unity and no compulsion. 
It is a mere list of supposedly childish ideas strung together without skill, 
without passion and certainly without felicity of words. Let us compare it 
with De la Mare’s poem: 


All winter through I bow my head 
Beneath the driving rain; 

The North wind powders me with snow 
And blows me black again; 

At midnight in a maze of stars 
I flame with glittering rime, 

And stand, above the stubble, stiff 
As mail at morning-prime. 

But when that child, called Spring, and all 
His host of children, come, 

Scattering their buds and dew upon 
These acres of my home, 

Some rapture in my rags awakes; 
I lift void eyes and scan 

The skies for crows, those ravening foes, 
Of my strange master, Man. 

I watch him striding lank behind 
His clashing tcam, and know 

Soon will the wheat swish body high 
Where once lay sterile snow; 

Soon shall I gaze across a sea 
Of sun-begotten grain, 

Which my unflinching watch hath sealed 

For harvest once again. 
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One has only to feel the rhythm and poise, the lovely steady rise of the first 


section, the sure and unhurried turn at 


But when that child, called Spring, and all 


His host of children, come, 


to know that this is poetry, it is language with vision, passion, momentum 
and shape. On the other side of the looking-glass, this scarecrow lives. And, 
as always in true poetry, the verbal felicities—organic, not superadded—meet 
us at every turn: “The north wind powders me with snow’, ‘I flame with 
glittering rime’, ‘I lift void eyes’. 

Most of the not-poetry, compounded of insincerity and bad craftsmanship, 
which can be found in school books, arises from a supposed reconstruction 
of children’s interests and experiences. Childhood is the period of fantasy, 
the writer reasons. Therefore, verses may be fabricated ad infinitum out of 
fairies, gnomes, elves, giants, dwarfs, witches, goblins, hideously anthro- 
pomorphic animals (as Enid Blyton wrote: 


Just only me, 
A bunny that peeps by an old oak tree), 


personifications of The Wind, The Clouds, The Flowers, and supposed wan- 
derings of a child’s mind such as 


If the dreams were true that I dream, 
What a wonderful world it would seem! 
I'd ride a black pony and call it “Bess’, 
And marry a real live lovely Princess. 


or 


I would teach you how to dance and sing, and how to talk and laugh, 
If I were not a little girl and you were not a calf, 


which in real life would cause us to have doubts of its temperature or its 
sanity. Again, children are known to be aware of irrational forces—so they 
must be given rubbish like the following (a favourite, apparently, since it 
appears in many poetry books): 


A pound of three at one-and-tea, 
A dozen of raspberry ham, 

A pot of eggs, with a dozen pegs, 
And a rasher of new-laid jam. 


This is not the end of the catalogue of silliness, or downright mischief, 
which may be offered to children in the name of poetry. One can still find 
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—though less often than formerly—nauseating stuff such as this, the worse 
for being not merely observed adult morbidity, but morbidity projected on 
to a child: 


Everyone’s been most dreadfully kind, 
Nurse keeps begging me not to mind, 

And cook made a big iced cake for my tea, 
(I think she thought it might comfort me), 
But O, my little brown pup is dead, 

My little darling brown pup is dead, 

And I want him so, I want him so— 

It’s very hurting to want him so. 


In school books are also found those Barriesque-whimsical children beloved 
of sentimental adults, sentimental not with the innocent and hearty lachry- 
mosity of the Victorians but with an anaemic sophistication: 


And when we'd finished dancing it was time to say good-bye; 
‘That was a fine adventure!’ to Elizabeth said I; 

‘For Peter Pan to dance like that when we were there to see!’ 
‘That’s nothing—not in Springtime,’ said Elizabeth to me. 


Finally in this survey of not-poetry one must consider the error of judg- 
ment which confuses the subject-matter of a poem with poetry. It is true 
that the proper subject of a poem is the poem itself, but ‘subject’, in this 
sense, is not equivalent to ‘what the poem is about’. To like or dislike a 
poem for its supposed content is as unconnected with poetry as the liking or 
disliking of a picture because it is ‘about’ buildings, landscape or dead fish 
is unconnected with art. Yet this argument from subject-matter often sup- 
ports the plea ‘children love it!’ Under cover of a subject which is sure to 
win immediate popularity a facile poem called My Dog appears in book after 
book of poems for children. 


Have you seen a little dog anywhere about? 

A raggy dog, a shaggy dog, who’s always looking out 

For some fresh mischief which he thinks he really ought to do 
He’s very likely at this minute biting someone’s shoe. 


A child with the sense and fortitude to resist actively the stuff which mas- 
querades as poetry in many school books might be thought to show signs of 
unusual promise. Unfortunately, most children are in this matter first 
acquiescent and then bored, until, by the time they reach adolescence, bore- 
dom has become the half-hostile apathy which only a highly gifted teacher 
can penetrate. 


(To be concluded) 
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by 
WILSON FRY 


MoOsT CHILDREN, at the junior stage, will talk to one another; indeed, 
devices are sometimes necessary to curb their powers. But when it comes 
to putting ideas before a readily amused and critical audience of class and 
teacher, they are not so ready. 

With a new class, I grade the children in oral composition as follows: 


GRADE I 

Those who will talk for at least half a minute on any topic given by the 
teacher. The teacher uses a class story-book and selects suitable nouns as 
titles—‘Pigs’, ‘Pencils’, ‘Ladder’, ‘Accident’, and so on. Volunteers go before 
class and give their talks in turn. One pupil has a stop-watch and calls time, 
reporting if there has been any gap of five seconds. Another judge in a far 
corner reports on clarity of voice. Another notes faults in pronunciation 
and articulation. The teachers concentrate on sentence construction and 
grammatical errors. 


GRADE Il 

This grade is made up of those children who just fail to satisty the require- 
ments of Grade I, who are ready to talk on topics of their choice—‘Baby 
Brother’, ‘A Pet’, “Sunday School’, and are judged and graded by the same 
method as Grade I children. 


GRADE III 
In my experience, this leaves much less than a third of the class unwilling 
to talk. These are all sent on errands such as: 


Go on hands and knees in the corridor until someone speaks to you. 
Go into the playground, come back and tell us what is going on. 
Describe the first person you see in the street. 

Lie flat in the classroom and be ready to tell what a puppy would see. 
Walk around the school and say what or whom you saw. 
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Go near the kitchen. Use ears, eyes and nose. 
Report on sky, trees and bushes from the school garden. 


On their return they will talk, having had a definitive objective; but a 
few may not fill the 30 seconds and so will fall in grade. 


GRADE IV 

The one or two who are left are tested by questions put by the teacher and 
the class in turn. Alternatively, the class may put questions which are to be 
answered in one word; but they benefit from hearing the teacher’s more 
carefully-thought-out questions. 


GRADE V 
This grade consists of totally unresponsive children, or of No. IV grade 
children who have little voice or a great number of faults. 


The higher groups need little incentive, though they often need corrective 
work. Those who produce their voices badly (usually not because their 
speech organs are defective but because they lack confidence) are encouraged 
to speak across the room, from outside the door, or from outside the class- 
room window. Other failings can be corrected by games similar to those 
played on the radio. For example, the game ‘Spotting the When, Where, 
What, Who, Which’ can be used to encourage variety of sentence-structure: 
the class clap once when they hear a complex sentence, recognising it by 
this means. Other popular games are: 

One Minute, Please!—modified for our purpose. 

String Debate—one child talks for half a minute on a subject such as “My 
Dog’. The last noun used by him provides the next child with a title. 

Diminishing List—a number of titles are put on the board, and as each 
child selects and talks he rubs his title out. 

The hard core—the real weaklings—can often be persuaded to talk by 
means of the game “What have I in my pocketz’ As an example, a child of 
this low grade puts a knife in his pocket. The remainder of his group are 
on the far side of the room, and each asks a question and expects an answer 
with an increasing number of words. A typical start might be: 

Is the object big? 

No, not very. (One word expected). 

How long would you say it is? 

Four inches. (Two). 

Can you measure with it? 

I could, but it wouldn’t be like using a ruler. (Three). 


BOW OD > 
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E. Is it heavy? 
B. No, not very. (Outburst from class, aware that four words are 
expected). 
The boy shows the knife and is replaced by another child. They enjoy this 
game and by its use they are quickly promoted. 


BOOKS I HAVE FOUND USEFUL: VIII 


GOING TO THE CINEMA, by Andrew Buchanan. [Phoenix House, 8s. 6d.] 
This volume stands apart from the others in the series. Going to a Concert 
and Going to the Ballet can appeal only to a relatively small audience, but the 
film-going habit has become a necessity to millions. An undiscriminating 
habit too, whereas a visit to ballet or concert involves making a choice. Mr 
Buchanan’s assignment, because it deals with one of the means of reaching 
masses of people, is perhaps more important than that of its companion titles. 
In its approach, its interest and ease of discourse, and in its authority, the 
book has much to make it succeed in its aim of stimulating a more conscious 
and critical attitude to films. It is well informed, well illustrated and up-to- 
date, and should attract any reader of 15 or more. There is plenty of behind- 
the-scenes material, which goes down well with young readers, but all is 
subordinate to the main aim. It ought to be in all secondary school libraries, 
and if it were a little cheaper it would make a good text-book for English 
periods in the top forms of modern schools—in fact, a set of copies would 
be a far better investment than most of the English courses which children 
are sometimes dragged through. 

One would like to see other media of mass-communication treated at the 
same level and with a comparable approach. 
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by 
CHRISTOPHER GILLIE 


At present teaching at a school of English for foreigners 


THERE IS no doubt that Samson Agonistes is daunting. In the first place 
it is by Milton, and Milton, from Paradise Lost onwards, is never less than 
daunting. In the second, two great literary men, who admired it, at the 
same time cast their shadows upon it, and from that bleakness it has never 
fully revived into the warm daylight of living appreciation. One of these 
men was Milton himself. His preface, austerely insisting on his recourse to 
ancient Greek patterns, has the effect chiefly of reminding us that the pro- 
digious life of the native drama was by his time extinct; and his statement 
that the play ‘never was intended’ for the stage stirs a suspicion that he is 
engaged upon, dramatically speaking, an academic exercise inspired by 
violent puritanical disapproval. But Dr. Johnson, a century later, did worse: 
he declared that the drama lacked a middle. Attempts, chiefly rather feeble 
ones, have been made to show that he was wrong, but none of them have 
carried much conviction. If Johnson was right, it is hard to see on what the 
greatness of this so-called drama rests, unless on the grandeur of particular 
passages. Why then, should we not be content with an anthology of excerpts 
from Samson Agonistes: Only because the belief that it is a great unity 
mysteriously persists; because its structure is so closely knit that excerpts 
from it lose impressiveness when taken from their contexts. If “Samson” is 
really a great work, then it has greatness of form, and this, going behind 
Dr. Johnson’s massive shoulders, we have still to recover. 

It is possible that Johnson was looking in the wrong place for his ‘middle’. 
Let us examine the problem afresh, and begin by recapitulating the story. 

A great national hero, endowed with a divine gift of strength, has gained 
supernatural victories over the national enemy, but is now reduced to being 
aslave in this enemy’s power. These are the bare facts; in the biblical story 
no events intervene between the shearing of Samson and consequent depriva- 
tion of his strength, and the destruction of the theatre except his arrest and 
enslavement. There is, however, a significant passage occurring after Dalila 
has cut off his hair and before he is taken by the Philistines: 
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And he awoke out of his sleep, and said I will go out as at other times before, and 
shake myself. And he wist not that the Lord was departed from him. 


“The Lord was departed’, of course, with his strength; when his hair grew 
again, the strength returned. The passage conveys an impression of Samson 
as a kind of magnificent brute: ‘I will go out as at other times before, and 
shake myself’. The original is naive; there is no reason to suppose that 
Samson did not identify his mere physical strength with the power of God, 
But one would not expect Milton to be content with this view. To Milton, 
Samson was forsaken by the Lord when he committed the sin of confiding 
the secret of his strength to Dalila; it would take something far more than 
the mere growth of his hair to restore him to that communion with God 
that he had then forfeited. We must reasonably suppose, then, that Milton 
would conceive his play as an essentially moral drama—as a process of moral 
redemption, and we should expect the dramatic development of the episodes 
in it to have that character. 


Early in his long opening speech, Samson discloses his suffering to be not 


primarily physical: 


I seek 
This unfrequented place, to find some ease— 
Ease to the body, some, none to the mind 
From restless thoughts. . . . 


Shortly afterwards, having lamented his precipitate fall from greatness, 
he makes his first tentative, agonised admission that his condition is entirely 
of his own causing: 


Yet stay; let me not rashly call in doubt 

Divine prediction. What if all foretold 

Had been foretold but through mine own default, 
Whom have I to complain of but myself, 

Who this high gift of strength committed to me, 
In what part lodged, how easily bereft me, 
Under the seal of silence could not keep, 

But weakly to a woman must reveal it, 
O’ercome with importunity and tears? 


Then comes a scornful recognition of the futility of mere strength: 


But what is strength without a double share 
Of wisdom? Vast, unwieldly, burdensome, 
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Proudly secure, yet liable to fall 
By weakest subtleties; not made to rule, 
But to subserve where wisdom bears command. 


One recalls the naive animal Samson of the Book of Judges, (he would 
be clearly in the mind of Milton’s Bible-reading public), who ‘wist not 
that the Lord was departed from him’. Samson’s blindness, a physical sign 
of the departure of the Lord, has led him to a sort of moral sight; his physical 
blindness has led him to perceive his moral blindness. This ‘moral sight’ is 
the first essential, the sine qua non, of Samson’s redemption. 

This opening speech, although he must have some unspecified companion, 
is virtually a soliloquy. When the Chorus enters, Samson becomes explicit 
on the essentially non-physical character of his suffering: 


Ye see, O friends, 
How many evils have enclosed me round; 
Yet that which was the worst now least afflicts me, 
Blindness; for, had I sight, confused with shame, 
How could I once look up, or heave the head, 
Who, like a foolish pilot, have shipwrecked 
My vessel trusted to me from above, 
Gloriously rigged, and for a word, a tear, 
Fool! have divulged the secret gift of God 
To a deceitful woman? 


It is revealing here to compare Samson with Satan in the opening of 
Paradise Lost. Both have been reduced from extraordinary grandeur to 
misery, but whereas Satan reacts by intensifying his hostility to God, Samson 
exhibits only shame. To be sure, their situations are not parallel; Samson has 
not been at war with God. None the less his shame is significant, for it 
constitutes his recognition of his own responsibility for his downfall. How- 
ever tentative it had been at first, it could not be firmer in the face of his 
father, Manoa, who thus impugns heavenly justice: 


MAN.: Alas! methinks whom God hath chosen once 
To worthiest deeds, if he through frailty err, 
He should not so o’erwhelm, and as a thrall 
Subject him to so foul indignities, 
Be it but for honour’s sake of former deeds. 

saMs.: Appoint not heavenly disposition, father. 
Nothing of all these evils hath befallen me 
But justly; I myself have brought them on, 

Sole author I, sole cause. 
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Samson’s dialogue with his father succeeds and continues his dialogue with 
the Chorus; these two dialogues, together with the opening soliloquy, form 
a prelude to the drama’s central episodes—the encounters with Dalila and 
Harapha. This prelude has its own climax that dictates the nature of the 
episodes that follow. The climax occurs when Manoa makes known his 
project to secure a reprieve for his son from the Philistine lords, and Samson 
resolutely objects. Manoa then replies with a speech that shows that he 
regards his son’s objections as proceeding from the mere obduracy of despair: 


Be penitent, and for thy fault contrite; 

But act not in thy own affliction, son. 

Repent the sin; but, if the punishment 

Thou canst avoid, self-preservation bids; 

Or the execution leave to high disposal, 

And let another hand, not thine, exact 

Thy penal forfeit from thyself. Perhaps 

God will relent, and quit thee all his debt; . 
Who ever more approves and more accepts 
(Best pleased with humble and filial submission) 
Him who, imploring mercy, sues for life, 
Than who, self-rigorous, chooses death as due; 
Which argues over-just, and self-displeased 
For self-offence more than for God offended. 


This reasonable appeal leaves one thing out of account; it assumes that 
Samson’s suffering proceeds from his material conditions whereas his suffer- 
ing consists essentially in his awareness of mortal sin, of being cut off from 
God. Hence Samson’s retort is savage with the energy of his shame: 


His pardon I implore; but, as for life, 
To what end should I seek it? When in strength 
All mortals I excelled, and great in hopes, 

With youthful courage, and magnanimous thoughts 
Of birth from heaven foretold and high exploits, 
Full of divine instinct after some proof 

Of acts indeed heroic, far beyond 

The sons of Anak, famous now and blazed, 

Fearless of danger, like a petty god 

I walked about, admired of all and dreaded 

On hostile ground, none daring my affront— 
Then, swoln with pride, into the snare I fell 

Of fair fallacious looks, venereal trains, 
Softened with pleasure and voluptuous life, 
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At length to lay my head and hallowed pledge 
Of all my strength in the lascivious lap 

Of a deceitful concubine, who shore me, 

Like a tame wether, all my precious flcece, 
Then turned me out ridiculous, despoiled, 
Shaven, and disarmed among my enemies. 


In a single, long, ferocious sentence, he condenses the whole story of his 
tragedy to date. From “When in strength’ until ‘none daring my affront’ 
the speech is on a high plateau of intoxicated arrogance. On “Then, swoln 
with pride’ it poises precariously, and then pitches downwards (‘Into the 
snare I fell Of fair fallacious looks’) to reach nadir in the three protracted, 
scornful mono-syllables (‘who shore me’) which sum up the swiftness and 
completeness of his disgrace. ‘Like a tame wether’ echoes and contrasts with 
‘like a petty god’ to emphasise the degradation, and the last two lines die 
away in a rubble of contemptuous epithets. The speech is cathartic: Samson 
is forcing himself to face the whole terrible fact of his disgrace, and by so 
doing he thrusts away the moral mediocrity which acquiescence in Manoa’s 
proposition would entail. The usual effect of catharsis immediately follows; 
the next lines that he speaks—instigated, indeed, by the Chorus—are the 
first to be free of the effort and weight of clogging agony: 


Wherever fountain or fresh current owed 
Against the eastern ray, translucent, pure 

With touch ethereal of Heaven’s fiery rod, 

I drank, from the clear milky juice allaying 

Thirst, and refreshed; nor envied them the grape 
Whose heads that turbulent liquor fills with fumes. 


Quickly, however, he relapses into despair. It is the essence of the drama 
that Samson is not aware of the process of redemption that he is progressively 
enabled to work for himself. None the less the position which he has now 
teached—by recognition of his own responsibility before God and by rejec- 
tion of any unreal escape from his condition—is one on which he can plant 
himself firmly and address himself to new assaults. 

Samson had overthrown the Philistines by physical strength, and had then 
himself been overthrown by their guile. This sequence of encounters is now 
to be repeated in reverse order, and in the first stage with a different result. 
Once more he has to contend with the guile of his wife Dalila, and this time 
he is to triumph over her; the result of this victory is that he is enabled to 
return against them in his strength, to their final destruction. This is possible 
because his own downfall, though apparently complete, was a physical one 
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only; morally he was prone but not enslaved. The dispute with his father 
has made it possible for him to get to his feet and discover his bearings, so 
that Dalila, who expects to find him in no condition to perceive her fraudu- 
lency, finds him in fact invulnerable to her. 


Her fraudulency is initially declared by the fact that her manner of 
approach as described by the Chorus (in one of the only two visual passages 
that Coleridge said he could discover in Milton’s work) contrasts so ludi- 
crously with the lying timidity of her own opening words. Here is the 
description by the Chorus: 


But who is this: what thing of sea or land— 
Female of sex it seems— 

That, so bedecked, ornate, and gay, 

Comes this way sailing, 

Like a stately ship 

Of Tarsus, bound for the isles 

Of Javan or Gadire, 

With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 
Sails filled, and streamers waving, 

Courted by all the winds that hold them play; 
An amber scent of odorous perfume 

Her harbinger, a damsel train behind? 

Some rich Philistian matron she may seem; 
And now, at nearer view, no other certain 
Than Dalila thy wife. 


And very soon afterwards, Dalila opens: 


With doubtful feet and wavering resolution 
I came, still dreading thy displeasure, Samson. . . . 


But what makes her attempt to seduce him into a state of moral servility 
finally hopeless is that her main ploy, once she has plausibly disclaimed 
responsibility for his physical sufferings, is to excuse herself by protesting 
that very weakness which Samson has faced and uncompromisingly con- 
demned in himself. Hence his retort: 


I gave, thou say’st, the example, 

I led the way—bitter reproach, but true; 

I to myself was false ere thou to me. 

Such pardon, therefore, as I give my folly 

Take to thy wicked deed; which when thou seest 
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Impartial, self-severe, inexorable, 
Thou wilt renounce thy seeking, and much rather 
Confess it feigned. 


All her other arguments depend ultimately on the same plea of weakness; 
a plea certainly hypocritical, but also plausible, and one against which 
Samson could hardly make a stand but for the ruthless condemnation he has 
made of his own weakness as sin. At last Dalila is compelled to give up, but 
she retires in very good order. Her fiery peroration in self-defence is a noble 
speech, and heightens the impression of Samson’s victory as being achieved 
over a worthy antagonist. 

Samson’s next opponent, the Philistine giant Harapha, is less obviously 
formidable, and even has affinities with a well-known type in comedy. He 
is, in one aspect, the braggart who comes expecting an easy verbal victory 
over a rival, whom he does not believe ready or able to challenge him to 
action. When Samson does just this, Harapha slinks away, uttering vague 
threats. But in another aspect the encounter is the climax of this central 
part of the drama, and makes possible its magnificent conclusion. For 
Harapha comes to deride, not only Samson, but Samson’s God, whose over- 
throw seems inevitably involved in the overthrow of the hero. This, how- 
ever, gives Samson the very opportunity he needs to reassert his faith in 
God, and it is in this faith that he challenges the Philistine to combat: 


Then thou shalt see, or rather to thy sorrow 
Soon feel, whose God is strongest, thine or mine. 


This episode not only reflects something of Samson’s previous triumphs 
over the Philistines; it also anticipates his culminating triumph now immi- 
nent. If God is indeed God, and Dagon a mere idol, then Dagon’s feast, 
now taking place, is a fitting occasion for God to demonstrate his supremacy 
through His servant, always providing the servant is worthy. And there are 
signs that Samson now feels himself restored to grace. When he at first 
refuses the Philistine officer’s command to come to the feast in order to serve 
as a spectacle for the princes and the people, the Officer tells him: “Regard 
thyself; this will offend them highly’. Samson retorts: 


Myself! my conscience, and internal peace. 


At the beginning of the play we know that it was just ‘internal peace’ that 
he was so tormentedly without. Since then a note of increasing strength has 
swelled through his speeches, until it is a blast that shatters the boasts of 
Harapha. It is the Chorus, who came to comfort him, that are now them- 
selves bidden to take courage: 
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Be of good courage; I begin to feel 
Some rousing motions in me, which dispose 
To something extraordinary my thoughts. 


The grandeur of the closing phase—the destruction of the theatre, and the 
serene concluding passages—is generally recognised, and needs no extolling, 
What is not so generally recognised is that it is the natural culmination of 
all that has gone before. If my account of the drama is acceptable, then its 
movement can be seen as a great dialectical spiral: Samson, who at the 
beginning is morally almost as prostrate as he is physically degraded, achieves 
a succession of victories, over himself, his father, his enemies. At last he 
achieves a moral stature as great as his physical strength. The victories have 
no meaning in terms of worldly values; in those terms they are follies. But 
the concluding martyrdom shows which scale, the religious or the worldly, 
is ultimately valid; the tragedy is no tragedy in terms of the infinite perspec- 
tive that it reveals. 

No doubt Samson Agonistes is open to more or less grave criticisms; but 
these will show themselves in their true proportion once the genuine great- 
ness of the work is understood. It contains no faults such that this greatness 
need be overlaid. 


Cambridge Vacation Course 
English Literature since 1918 


A Residential Course of unusual interest for both 
British and foreign students of English Literature 
will be held in Hughes Hall, Cambridge from 14th 
July to 4th August, 1954. 


Full particulars from F. E. BELL, M.A., STUART HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
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by 
G. G. URWIN 


Senior English Master, Sale Grammar School 


In THIs survey I have purposely avoided mentioning ‘the classics’ since 
their merits are obviously known to all teachers and copies are probably 
already in stock. What remains after eliminating these is extremely meagre, 
despite my exhaustive search through catalogues and the consideration of 
my own wide reading. 

For those who prefer anthologies there is apparently considerable choice 
though the quality of any one book varies immensely. The firm of Collins 
offers a number of clearly-printed and compact readers at low prices, but I 
find them lacking in co-ordination of the parts and therefore use only one 
book from that publisher—The Invisible Man which, despite some prosy 
sections in the middle, remains a fascinating and funny tale in neat English. 
For the first form, especially if it is not very advanced, Gibson publishes the 
first book of The Saga Reader with exercises attached. On the other hand, 
Blackie’s Anthologies for School Reading are meant for older and more intelli- 
gent children and are based on a foundation of nineteenth century writing 
by well-known authors, so that, without offering any high standard of 
expression, they exhibit the authority of competent, established writers. The 
book I prefer is Dotheboys Hall, an abridgment sufficiently active, humorous 
and plausible to gain the sympathies of most school children. 

The University of London Press has built up a most enthralling library of 
books for older children, but, as individual requirements vary so much, I 
think that no teacher should neglect the chance of finding the right book 
for juniors among those listed in the catalogue. The Treasuries of Modern 
Prose, however, seem to pander too much to the child’s thirst for blood and 
thunder and mystery without much regard for their presentation. If one 
has to offer detective fiction in order to capture interest, then I prefer to 
ignore this series of the U.L.P. and to keep to the traditional by using the 
three volumes of Sherlock Holmes stories published by Murray. 

More could be done to provide school editions of what librarians call 
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‘non-fiction’, and Harraps have made an effort to do this for junior forms 
by the Good Holidays Series. Real events are narrated in good plain prose, 
and the scene is contemporary. The price is only 2s. 6d. but the books are 
very short. This serious disadvantage can be overcome only if the volumes 
are used for reading at home or for relieving an overcrowded timetable. 

The works of Kipling are still issued by Macmillan and presumably are 
read, but I have found few boys in the lower forms of a county grammar 
school who professed any enthusiasm. Even “The White Company’ by 
Conan Doyle (Murray) does not rouse the blasé generation of second- 
formers as it did me. Another old favourite of mine has, however, been read 
with success in third forms, and that is Meade Faulkner’s ‘Moonfleet’. This 
and other volumes such as ‘Owd Bob’ and ‘The Epic of Mount Everest’ are 
published by Edward Arnold in a very durable form. 

Equally well-made and, most unfortunately, equally expensive is the New 
Windmill Series (Heinemann), a set of books which does live up to the claim 
that they ‘will compete successfully with the blood and the comic’. The 
series caters well for the lower school with a variety of novels and biogra- 
phies. “The Otterbury Incident’ for boys and ‘The Family from One End 
Street’ or “The Secret Garden’ for girls make an excellent pair of readers 
since they are in every way books about young children from the point of 
view of young children. So rich in material is this series that I can only single 
out a few that are less rewarding than the rest—the two scientific tales of 
H. G. Wells which I find more diffuse and stereotyped than “The Invisible 
Man’, and Shackleton’s ‘South’ which is bettered by a more stirring and 
ordered account of similar adventures, ‘South with Scott’ by Lord Mount- 
evans (Collins). Most striking of all, though not in the New Windmill 
Series, is “The Golden Grindstone’. Despite its atmosphere of disappointment 
and suffering, its setting in the cold prairies provides an aspect of primitive 
life and human endurance that boys cannot have envisaged after an educa- 
tion by means of Western films. 

A book to which I have always felt an attraction is the swashbuckling 
‘Adventures of a Younger Son’ but my classes have not shared my enthu- 
siasm, possibly because it is too adult in its expression of adolescent emotions. 
Indeed, I have never had much success with books in the King’s Treasuries of 
Literature (Dent, 2s. 3d.) The first form, whether in a girls’ school or a boys’, 
could enjoy the animal stories of ‘Shag’ or the picture of Siamese life in 
‘Chang’ but, like ‘Bevis and Mark’, also in this series, they have a veneer of 
artifice over their simple adventures, and children these days usually want 
action of a more violent sort. There is something of the same weakness in 
‘King Richard’s Land’ by L. A. G. Strong; it is too much a book by an adult 
who writes for children about matters that interest him. Dent’s companion 
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series, Literature of Yesterday and Today (price 3s. 3d.) makes a vigorous con- 
trast, the value of which is marred only by the weak covers. The novels of 
J. Reason are active and accurate historical tales, and with them should be 
grouped “With the Eagles’ by Paul Anderson; specially for girls are two 
books, ‘She Shall Have Music’ and ‘Ballet Shoes’, both of which are out- 
sanding in depicting an out-of-school life that is very real in the imagina- 
tions of children in their early days at a grammar school. The books men- 
tioned are not classics, their authors are not distinguished, the stories do not 
elevate nor does the style exalt so perhaps it would be better to place them 
in the library. Whatever the decision, children in junior forms should have 
a chance to read them. Some teachers, I know like to teach something of 
Greece and Rome by means of class-readers: I should like to, but I have 
never found a suitable book, although I have at different times bought 
copies of “The Trojan Boy’ (Literature of Yesterday and Today), “Theras’ 
(King’s Treasuries) and ‘Greeks and Trojans’ by Rex Warner (Heinemann). 

Literature of Yesterday and Today is definitely biassed, in its junior section, 
towards the historical novel: The Heritage of Literature Series (Longman) is 
equally strong for straight-forward boy-adventure yarns suitable for second 
forms. There are, for instance, a pair of cut-and-thrust Masefield stories, 
‘Jim Davis’ and ‘Martin Hyde’, and a derivative book by Cavanagh, “Night 
Cargoes’. My classes have never found much interest in ‘Jock of the Bush- 
veld’ despite its animal-theme, so I hope to interest them in a more obviously 
violent story of humans and animals, “North after Seals’. The series includes 
‘Cranes Flying South’ which may seize the fancy of eleven year old girls, 
and some anthologies which deserve the highest praise for their notice of 
contemporary writers. As in the novels, the fundamental requirements are 
excitement and exotic settings, but the writing is always direct, speedy and 
unaffected. ‘Real Adventure’ and “The Adventure of Travel’ have always 
been considered worth the money, but they are most definitely outdone by 
a recent addition, ‘Adventures and Escapes’. What I like about this sort of 
book is that I can tell a class “These happenings are not ancient history: they 
actually took place when you were aged such and such’. The contributors 
include Elephant Bill Williams, Spencer Chapman, Thor Heyerdahl and 
Eric Williams of the Wooden Horse. At the same price is published each of 
the four parts of ‘The Breath of Life’ (Allen and Unwin), and I am not sure 
that these books are not even better of their kind since, although the events 
telated range over a much longer period of time, the extracts are more 
numerous and the authors include those mentioned above as well as Stanley 
Moss, Neville Cardus and F. D. Ommanney. 

The catalogue I always consult first is that of the Teaching of English Series 
(Nelson), for the books are compact, easy to store, firmly bound and cheap. 
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They provide all types of literature for all ages but, in my opinion, offer too 
many volumes of extracts and short pieces. “Haunters of the Silences’ is an 
excellent compilation of animal stories for eleven year olds but, like Roberts’ 
books in the King’s Treasuries is bound to be restricted in value because of 
its subject matter and brevity. A similar drawback is found in Wells’ shor 
stories, though these are usually seized with the excitement of anticipation 
only to be put down as too involved and scientific. The language of “David 
Copperfield’s Boyhood’ is something of a barrier, but patient explanation 
and editing by the teacher can make it a valuable book in the second year, 
Girls and boys should perhaps have read “The City of Bells’ and ‘Emil and 
the Detectives’ by the time they begin at a grammar school, but a known 
plot and an extremely simple language can be made to serve a useful fune- 
tion, especially when the story is plausible and deals with human children in 
a recognisable environment. From this series, I always pick out for the first 
forms “Tom Sawyer’; for the second and third forms I recommend the 
uneven but sometimes splendid ‘Prester John’ and that work of disillusion, 
equally uneven but far more evocative, ‘Lost Endeavour’ by John Masefield. 

Readers will, no doubt, disagree with my selection, or else reproach me 
for stating the obvious. Experience has shown me that, in teaching, nothing 
can be accepted as obvious; and as for disagreement, I hope it will be voiced 
so that I may obtain advice on the choice of books that will suit the acute 
critics of the lower school. 


LADY-IN-CHIEF, by Cecil Woodham-Smith. [Methuen, tos. 6d.] 

This life of Florence Nightingale has been specially prepared for children by 
the author from her recent biography of the Victorian pioneer of nursing. 
It is as enthralling as any novel, and besides giving a clear picture of Florence 
Nightingale’s long life, it provides an excellent background to roth century 
history. Before writing the biography, the author spent nine years studying 
Florence Nightingale’s numerous letters, notes and other personal papers, 
many of which no author had handled before, and actually visited many of 
the places where they were written. As a result, the biography throws fresh 
light on Florence Nightingale’s life, and is a most vivid, detailed account. 
The illustrations are worthy of the book. 
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by 
E. W. HILDICK 


Formerly teacher in charge of special backward classes at Victoria Modern School, Dewsbury 


THE PERNICICUS effect of comics on that frail little flower of the con- 
ference-hall, the ‘child-mind’, is something that almost everyone deplores— 
almost everyone, that is, with a sense of adult responsibility. I do wish they'd 
stop it, however, because they’re causing other well-meaning individuals at 
the production end to turn out more and more deodorized strip-cartoons 
that are morally sound and psychologically irreproachable. And that doesn’t 
help me to solve my comic problem one bit. 

I am a teacher of backward 11- and 12-year-olds. In other words my 
principal concern is with reading ability. I do my best to close the gap 
between my pupils’ Reading Ages and their Mental Ages, and up to a point 
I'm successful, the point in question being four o'clock in the afternoon. 

It’s all very well trying to help a child to acquire a skill, but if one can’t 
get him to see the practical value of that skill—which for a child means the 
pleasure to be derived from its voluntary practice—then one can’t be sure 
of complete success. I used to project my particular carrots well out into the 
future. I used to speak of the pleasure to be had, after one has left school, in 
reading newspapers and letters; of the necessity for reading instructions on 
bottles and on factory walls; and of the embarrassment and disasters likely to 
arise out of an inability to do so. I might have saved my breath. Illiterate 
Army recruits, in the thick of such circumstances, would probably have 
responded favourably, but to my boys the future I spoke of was meaningless. 
The only future they could understand and appreciate was ‘after four o'clock’. 

As far as reading is concerned they seem to be very well provided-for 
‘after four o'clock’. Bottles of poison are dark-coloured and possess ridges; 
commissionaires and timekeepers tell them where to queue and what time 
the big picture or the bus to the football ground is due to start; a clip on the 
ear or a ten-foot wall keep them well out of reach of dangerous machinery; 
and ‘literary’ pleasure may be had from the comic, whether its subject-matter 
be Superman or St. Paul. 
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Now twenty years ago I shouldn’t have had this worry. The immediate 
incentive was there in abundance. There were the Wizards, Adventures, 
Hotspurs, Rovers, Skippers, Magnets, Gems, Champions, Triumphs—all closely 
printed (“You'll ruin your eyes!’), all crammed with heroes and villains, 
gunfights, guzzles and goals (“You don’t believe all that, do you:’) We 
bought them, we cadged them, we swapped them, we discussed them. The 
last is important. All boys have some idea of what constitutes the Complete 
Boy, and in those days one of his most important accomplishments was an 
ability to discuss with his peers the latest adventures of Catamount Jack or 
The Big Stiff or Billy Bunter. If you couldn’t you were just as much out 
of the swim as an intellectual who fails to keep up with the latest book 
reviews. As for comics, well they were kids’ stuff to an eleven-year-old. 

So maybe you weren’t a very bright reader. Maybe you'd a sneaking 
predilection for Chips or Rainbow because these were easier. Nevertheless, 
you knew you couldn’t rise very high in the esteem of Ginger Kelly, cock 
of Standard V, by telling him of the Bruin Boys’ latest escapades, so you 
persevered with Red-Skull Branson and, in persevering, you acquired 2 
greater fluency in reading. Maybe your teacher caught you with a copy of 
the Wizard under the desk, and maybe he called it trash and flung it into the 
basket. Poor fool! He didn’t realise his luck. 


George Orwell or no George Orwell, I wish my boys had such prodigious 
appetites for the few ‘bloods’ that now remain. I should know they were 
practising the skill I take such pains to improve. But no, they read Beano 
and Dandy instead, or Space-Comics or Western-Comics or any of the scores 
of hairy-paged imports that find their way to the market bookstalls. No 
kids’ stuff, this. In content the comic has caught up with, and in many cases 


outblooded, the ‘blood’. 


There are words, of course, in captions and speech-balloons, but it isn’t 
really necessary to read them; the pictures are usually self-explanatory. And 
even where they’re not—where, as in Mr James Hemming’s series of strip- 
cartoon schoolbooks, there has been a deliberate attempt to make the con- 
tinuity and sense dependent on caption and speech—I’ve seen my boys skim 
contentedly from page to page, no doubt making up for themselves what 
isn’t explicit in the pictures. 

That is my objection to comic-strips. The worst make no demands ona 
child’s reading ability and even those that set out to do so, fail, because in 
appealing to the backward reader’s sense of logical sequence they’re appealing 
to something that usually isn’t there. Willie, whose Reading Age is 6.9, 
Mental Age 8.5, and Chronological Age 11, sees the attractive pictures in 
the well-drawn, respectable, oh-so-educational cartoon. He sees boys, but 
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glars, policemen, handcuffs. No half-naked gun-molls, perhaps, no scarlet- 
doaked Superman. But he’s interested. His eyes flit from picutre 1, past 
that blank, tombstone-looking thing with a bit of writing in it, to picture, 
2. He frowns. He looks again at picture 1. He works out a connection 
any connection—he’s easily satisfied—and on to number 3. 

When he’s finished he’s got a rough idea of this week’s instalment. So 
he picks up his comic and takes it round to Brian, the Grammar School boy 
who lives next door. No, Brian hasn’t read it. ‘Ooh, it’s real this week!’ 
ays Willie, and Brian listens with unfeigned interest to Willie’s summary. 
Then, after arranging to accompany each other to the Roxy in half an hour’s 
time, they swap, and Willie is vaguely pleased because this time it’s a Roy 
Rogers’ comic. ... 

I think it was this comic that I confiscated the other day. I counted the 
number of words in the captions and speech-balloons. I even counted the 
numerous “‘Whams!’ and ‘Zooms!’ I found that it took 14 pages of this 
typical production to cover the 1,800 words on one page of an old-fashioned 
‘blood’. Fourteen to one. So even if Willie read every word—but need I 
go on? 


D.I.A. YEAR BOOK 1953. [13 Suffolk Street, S.W.1, 15.] 
Years ago the Design and Industries Association published three pamphlets 
The Cautionary Guide to Oxford, The Cautionary Guide to St. Albans and The 
Village Pump (a guide to better garages). Their method was to present good 
and bad examples of buildings, shop signs, lay-out, advertisement, and so on, 
with a minimum of comment; the aim was to educate the eye. They were 
admirably adapted for use in schools, with 13 year olds and upwards. Un- 
fortunately, the D.I.A. has not replaced them, and this is a matter for regret. 
In 1953, however, the D.I.A. staged an exhibition, consisting of two dining- 
living rooms, one furnished with pieces and fittings which were proved best- 
sellers, the other with pieces and fittings which the D.I.A. considered to be 
of good design. The exhibition was held at Charing Cross (London Trans- 
port) Station, and had some surprising results. The exhibition is illustrated 
in the Year Book, by eight pages of contrasting photographs. They make 
excellent teaching material. The D.I.A. would promote the purposes for 
which it exists and do a good turn to schools, if it could produce many more 
publications on the lines of the Cautionary Guides and this Year Book. 
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by 
DAVID HOLBROOK 


The evidence is overwhelming that, as recently as thirty or forty years ago, 
every country village in England was a nest of singing birds. 

Cecil Sharp, English Folksong—Some Conclusions, 1907. 
We live and breathe ‘music’ to an extent unparalleled in human history . . . 
there’s no escaping the 2- or 4-chord General Bass of the ukelele or the out- 
worn cliché of the decadently well-tempered piano. Wilfrid Mellers. 


In HIS poem The Waste Land Mr T. S. Eliot uses music and the song 
among other things as indices of differing attitudes to life. The typist who 
stoops to folly 


... smoothes her hair with automatic hand 
And puts a record on the gramophone. 


Is it 


OOO O that Shakespeherian Rag— 
It’s so elegant 
So intelligent 


—the same distracting music of the Lady of Situations in Part II of the poem? 
Certainly this music that “crept by me upon the waters’ contrasts with 


The pleasant whining of a mandoline 


Where fishermen lounge at noon. 


And what in that poem—the song—is used with such economy to reveal 
significant differences between civilisations and their cultures can for us in 
teaching be a short and direct way to wider considerations of culture and 
environment. The song is usually short; it will contain—as most songs are 
238 
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about love or death—in a small compass something of the main attitudes to 
life of the community which sang it; our pupils can be in no doubt about the 
function of the song (they may be about the function of poetry in our age, 
alas); and as teachers of English we have here the added advantage of being 
able to offer collaboration with teachers of music—with obvious profit on 
both sides. And because the popular song of today is one of the main sources 
of the adolescent’s awareness of what adult love and life is like, he or she will 
be immediately involved in any discussion of the thought and feeling con- 
tained in them. This is an advantage, but calls, too, for tact and care on our 
part: and we should therefore stick as far as possible to strict literary and 
musical criticism. 

The greatest advantage of all is the existence of the large body of English 
folksongs collected by Cecil Sharp and others at the beginning of this cen- 
tury. Folk art, the old crafts, rural dialect, plays, rituals and dances have died 
out, and revivals have still the air of revivals. But the folksongs stand away 
as created works of art from the William Morris air of folk-revival: whether 
in the form of sheet-music or on gramophone records they can stand without 
any smell of being homespun beside the products of the educated minority 
—songs by John Dowland—and ranked against the stuff from Denmark 
Street. 

The relation between folk-music and educated music (much melodic 
material of 16th and 17th century music was drawn from folk-music— 
composers like Byrd writing a serious instrumental piece such as John come 
kisse me now are starting with the melody of a popular song), the interest of 
contemporary composers in folk-music, particularly in its modal resources, 
the fine quality of the poetry and music of the folksong, and their embodi- 
ment of what may be called fine traditions of living,—all these suggest, too, 
the need for discussing afresh the problems of popular taste, and means 
whereby it might be improved. Above all, for discussing what elements in 
society did in the past, or will in the future, provide education for the 
thought and feeling of the mass of the community. I would remind readers 
here of a paragraph of I. A. Richards’ Principles of Literary Criticism (p. 36) 
where he suggests 


Best-sellers (compare Tarzan with She), magazine verses, mantelpiece pottery, 
Academy pictures, Music Hall songs, County Council buildings, War Memorials... 
are decreasing in merit. 


And where he also says ‘with the increase of population the problem pre- 
sented by the gulf between what is preferred by the majority and what is 
accepted as excellent by the most qualified opinion has become infinitely 
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more serious’. A question is begged by that ‘the most qualified opinion’— 
and to answer that question we have Mr Eliot’s ‘clerisy’, and other emphases 
on the need for a ‘minority’ to uphold standards. That is the kind of problem 
which needs discussion, but it is most important to make first a closer exami- 
nation of the reasons for our being in a position to need a ‘clerisy’ or a 
‘minority’—and it isn’t simply because of Richards’ ‘increase of population’. 
Certainly what the folksongs show is that when he uses the word ‘commer- 
cialism’ in the same paragraph he’s nearer the mark—and they certainly show 
that phrases like ‘giving the public what it wants’ are virtually an apologia 
for creating a taste for a base product which is itself designed to batten on 
that depraved taste and perpetuate it. For the folksongs show that the ordin- 
ary uneducated members of the rural community produced, if you like, its 
own standards without a ‘clerisy’, its own ‘qualified opinion’, and main- 
tained the folksong tradition as a refining influence accessible to all members 
of the community, including its “C’ and ‘D’ streams. And the educated 
artists found this folk-culture a continual source of refreshment—as did 
Shakespeare in his later plays, such as The Winter’s Tale, where he draws for 
his own needs as an artist on the idiom and sense of relationship between 
human kind, the earth and its seasons, of folk lore and ritual. 


Cecil Sharp in his book English Folksong—Some Conclusions examines the 
origins of folk expression. He says: 


It has been said that imagination rather than reason makes the primary difference 
between man and the brute. The animal lives in a world of present and immediate 
sensations, and is incapable of recalling past impressions either for pleasure or com- 
parison. The mental life of the brute is thus a continuous series of disconnected 
sensations. The mind of man, even of primitive man, is stored with pictures of his 
past experience which he can reproduce at will. 


He goes on to relate how most primitive savages develop a crude form of 
rhythmical chant to relate incidents in the history of the tribe. The develop- 
ment of the earliest song, he implies, is an important stage in the development 
of individual and group consciousness. The folk-songs, without the aid of 
conscious or formal education, evolved as music and poetry with a beauty 
and character of their own, and exerted what Sharp calls a purifying and 
refining influence. They embody, that is, the refined and refining attitudes 
to life of the community, the ideals of the community, its awareness of the 
conditions of human life, and the possibilities of human life. 

For these songs were virtually created by the community. Obviously, 
says Sharp, someone must have composed a song at some time, but only 
those songs which expressed the attitudes to life of the community survived, 
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and the songs which did survive were modified because people changed what 
they did not like. What persisted was a song (probably quite different from 
the ‘original’) more and more approaching a form which accurately ex- 
pressed the taste and feeling of the community: what was purely personal 
was gradually and surely eliminated. Thus we have in the folksongs melodic 
cadences, poetic language—imagery, metaphor, rhythm—which have been 
preserved and moulded, without any conscious manipulation, by the com- 
munity. 

Now surprisingly, while there are many hackneyed phrases in both words 
and music, for mnemonic and other reasons, the shaping of these songs has 
led to no levelling down. The ‘psychological Gresham’s law’ to which the 
authors of Culture and Environment attribute much in the decline of popular 
taste simply didn’t operate because the base coin wasn’t being forced into 
the market: even Dibdin’s songs, Sharp points out, were soon forgotten by 
the peasantry which sang the folksongs. The destruction of the folksong 
tradition was caused by fundamental changes in our civilisation, and by 
deliberate attempts of ‘commercialism’ to exploit the half-educated moving 
into towns during the latter half of the nineteenth century—first by the 
popular printed ballad, later by the popular press, and all the rest of the 
influences against which we now have to educate our students. In the popular 
taste of the old rural community there was a process of refinement and 
selection going on, with no part of it due to education—while the ‘educated’ 
seemed uninterested in—or at least in recording—the poetry and music of 
the songs sung in every field and by-way. 

While there are many conventional openings and phrases in the folk- 
songs, if we place one beside the product of Tin Pan Alley the folksong will 
appear fresh and original because of subtle departures in it here and there 
from the conventions in rhythm and in phrasing of words and music. One 
can apply the same ‘tests’ of rhythm and imagery that one applies to the work 
of individual poets, and I have made suggestions for some work of this kind 
in my notes for Criticism in Practice XTX, Part ‘A’. One can make of the folk- 
song the same demands for ‘sincerity’ as one makes of the individual poet— 
and if it is a genuine folk-song, uncorrupted by an educated ‘editor’, one will 
find ‘sincerity’ in it. To quote Sharp again: 


The unconscious output of the human mind, whatever else it may be, is always real 
and sincere. A folk-singer only sings when feeling and the desire of expression compel 
his utterance. When examined the songs reveal fundamental and scientific principles 
of composition, and fundamental aspects of the civilised human mind: attitudes to life, 
philosophy, whatever you call it: these are the fundamental potentialities of the civi- 
lised, not cultivated, human mind. 
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What the fundamental principles of composition of the folksong are I leave 
the reader to find from Sharp’s distinguished book: he provides in it a 
number of examples useful for teachers in making the essential distinction 
between what is a folksong and what isn’t. It isn’t, he points out, the popular 
composed song, like Rule Britannia; nor is it the popular song with composed 
words based on a folk-tune, like The Vicar of Bray; nor, again, is it the kind 
of thing we have in the edited versions, like Polly Oliver (Sharp. pp. 57-8) 
and The Miller of Dee (ibid, pp. 26-7). A good starting point for the dis- 
cussion of folk-song music and modal music would be the playing over or 
singing of these two examples from Sharp’s book, asking pupils which they 
preferred: Sharp comments severely on the comparative crudity of the 
edited versions because, among other things, they have been put into the 
minor mode. 


What is more interesting for us who are concerned with the training of 
discrimination is the nature of the departures in the folksong from folk-song 
conventions. The conventions were necessary, in order to ensure the 
anonymity and impersonal quality of the songs, apart from mnemonic 
reasons. So, in the poetry we have the opening like 


As I went out one May morning... 


which Sharp had only to repeat to each singer for him to produce a number 
of songs beginning with that line. And other figures, as in the Border 
Ballads, such as: 


Saddle, saddle my milk-white steed 
The black one’s not so speedy. 


Nine times he kissed her red ruby lips 
Ten times he kissed her chin. 


And in the music there were stock patterns too—the leap of an octave, the 
ascending scale passages of four quavers or semiquavers connecting tonic and 
dominant in the opening phrase of a melody (p. 84 of Sharp’s book). And 
the musical pattern itself is usually simple—‘primitive rondo form’—ABA 
or AABA or ABBA. If these things are so, can we not level against the 
folk-songs the same charges that we tend to make against the popular com- 
mercial song of today, with its hackneyed ‘skies are blue’, its ‘lights of home’ 
and ‘blue lagoons’: Or against folk-song music the same charge Mr Wilfrid 
Mellers makes against Tin Pan Alley: 
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The fundamentals of our commercial music seem to have developed scarcely at all 
_.. the melody-makers remain faithful to the 32-bar tune, whether in ‘common’ or 
‘three-quarter’ tempo, the bars divided up as follows: 


4-bar phrase answered by 4-bar phrase; 
repetition of above; 
two 4-bar or four 2-bar phrases of ‘development’; 


repetition of first eight bars, etc., etc.! 


The answer is that one can take almost any folksong and discover in it 
subtle departures from what might be called the stock norms in both words 
and music, and points at which there is an intimate relation between the 
words and the music from which an astonishing degree of ambiguity and 
complexity of feeling springs: it is at such points that the vitality of the folk- 
song shows itself. And what strikes us—used as we are to the kind of levelling- 
down process to the lowest common denominator of taste and interest, in 
for instance the vocabulary and idiom of the popular newspaper—is how 
these phrases in music and words and their combination have the technical 
‘rightness’ only achieved by an individual poet or composer after great 
labour. The ‘honesty’ of the folk-songs (to use Mr Eliot’s phrase about 
Blake) shows itself in technical achievement—by the unlettered peasantry. 


I dealt in the Criticism in Practice article on Songs with the ambiguity in 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s words to the madrigal What is Our Life?—particularly 
that of the word ‘searching’. This ambiguity is reflected in the music: the 
line “Our graves that hide us from the searching sun’ is set first of all to a 
startling sequence of chords treated as block harmony—quite different from 
the traditional contrapuntal style in which the madrigal opens—and on the 
word ‘searching’ each group of voices breaks away from the succession of 
chords and has a different rhythm and line of melody of its own, so that the 
music itself seems to ‘search’, and one hears ‘searching sun’ repeated in 
different ways by soprano, bass, tenor, and alto, as though to draw all the 
ambiguity from the phrase. The relation between words and music here 
is extremely subtle, and is achieved by two great artists merging their work. 
The combination in art-music is rare—Dowland’s great song In Darkness Let 
me Dwell has words which are uninteresting except as expressing moods for 
the music to interpret: 


"Searchlight on Tin Pan Alley, W. H. Mellers, Scrutiny, March 1940. Mr. Mellers 
also deals with the melodic material and the sources of harmony of the popular song. 
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In darkness let me dwell 

The ground shall sorrow, sorrow, hear. 
The roof despair to borrow 

A cheerful light from thee. 

The walls of marble black 

That moistened, that moistened still 
Shall weep, still, shall weep. 

My music, my music, 

Hellish, hellish, jarring sounds 

Jarring, jarring, sounds 

O banish, banish, friendly sleep. 

Thus wail I for my woe— 

And then into my tomb. 

O let me living die! 

O let me living, let me living, living, die! 
Till death till death do come 

Till death till death do come, etc. 


The same or something even more derogatory can be said of the words of 
some of Purcell’s choral works, e.g. Welcome to all the Pleasures: 


Welcome to all the pleasures that delight 
Of every sense the grateful appetite! 

Hail great assembly of Apollo’s race! 
Hail to this happy place that seems to be 
The ark of universal harmony, etc. 


While joys celestial their bright souls invade 
To find what great improvements you have made, etc. 


On the other hand a poem one feels was almost created for the musician, 
like Dowland’s Fine Knacks for Ladies, often tends to have, if it was created 
at a time when language itself had a fine vitality, an elusive complexity and 
ambiguity of its own, to which may be related the complexity and ambiguity 
of Shakespeare’s songs, or of such a song as Nashe’s Adieu, farewell Earth's 
Bliss. 

But a subtle relationship between words and music parallel with that of 
the greatest achievements of art-music occurs in many folk-songs, and it is 
use of these I am proposing for training of a relish for poetry and music. 
In the song The Trees They Do Grow High take for instance the point at 
which one is about to learn that the young husband is dead. In the poetry 
the revelation is reached after three lines dealing with his age at various 
stages, in a conventional way: 
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At the age of sixteen-o he was a married man 
At the age of seventeen he was the father of a son 
At the age of eighteen, my love... 


In the ninth bar occurs the interval of an octave—conventional again, but 
dramatic—and in this song its dramatic effect coming before the closing fall 
of the cadence of the melody associates to my mind with the suggestion of 


something disturbing behind the simplicity of the verses: 


It’s a cold winter’s night, my love, 
When you and I must lie alone... 


It is on ‘cold winter’ that the octave leap occurs, and again on ‘At the age of 
eighteen . . .. which is followed by the simple statement of his death “. . . the 
grass was growing on his grave, and so there was the end of his growing’. 
Again, take the third line of each stanza of Waly Waly where the melody is 
a simple rise and fall up the scale between the tonic and the dominant, yet 
gives a most subtle emphasis to the lines of the poetry which make it plain 
to the listener that the simple natural imagery: 


I was down in the meadows the other day 
A gathering flowers both fine and gay. 
...[ leaned my back up against an oak. 


is to be taken as conveying states of experience in human love. ‘I pricked 
my finger right through to the bone’, ‘But first he bended and then he broke’. 

Mine are the vague notes of someone musically unqualified, but a music 
teacher working with an English teacher could find much to work on in 
Sharp’s chapter on ‘English Folk-Scales’, such as the relation of the play on 
the seventh note of the modal scale in the melody of Bruton Town (Sharp, 
p. 66) with the atmosphere created by the poetry of that grim ballad. It 
doesn’t, however, take much musical training to see the difference between 
these folk melodies and the melody of a song like J Believe, and the compari- 
son is relevant to a discussion of the use of imagery in that sort of song, and 
The Trees They Do Grow High and Waly Waly. 

Considering simply the poetry of the folk-songs (and the folk-singers, 
Sharp tells us, paid most attention to the words of their songs, and were 
almost unconscious of the music) we find always startlingly ‘right’ words and 
phrases. It is the word ‘trinkling’ in The Trees that Do Grow High which with 
the simple directness of statement throughout the song, helps it to avoid any 
sentimentality, or any large gestures about life and death: 


I made my love a shroud of the holland Oh so fine 
And every stitch I put in it the tears came trinkling down. 
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The word is homely and almost comic, and the young man’s death is kept 
within the pattern of common humanity, and the natural life and growth 
(‘The grass was growing on his grave’) which make its theme tragic. In the 
ballad Queen Jane there are a number of ‘right’ words and phrases, ‘right’ in 
the sense of achieving their effect almost by understatement: “King Henry 
stumbled after’. And with what economy is suggested the disturbed mind of 
the dying Queen: 


King Henry, King Henry 
I take you to be. 

O cut my side open 

And save my baby. 


I comment in my Criticism in Practice article on the phrase ‘rocks melt in the 
sun’ in The Turtle Dove, and others in the same song, as placed against the 
words of a contemporary product of Denmark Street. The comparison 
reveals the folk-song as the embodiment in works of art—perhaps the most 
accessible—of the lively and accurate language-habits of the old English rural 
community (as lively and accurate as the attitudes to life which Cecil Sharp 
says they embody). It would be this comparison one would be making in 
comparing a sheet of folk-song words with the sixpenny sheets of popular 
song lyrics one can buy at any music shop—and it is an exercise worth doing. 
The one represents what the unlettered ploughboy had as his means of 
understanding about such things as love and death—the other is what the 
contemporary errand-boy has. Half a column in one of these song sheets 
before me is devoted to this: 


Ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, boogie 
Ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, boogie 
Ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, woogie. 


and I remember at a W.E.A. class in the heart of Norfolk hearing a heated 
discussion between two older members as to whether the chorus of “There 
was a mouse lived in a mill’ went 


Coy me nay ro kill to koy ro 

Coy me nay ro coy me 

Fistrum slabadivel lamabo ring dum 
A ring dum bulladum a coy me. 


or 


With a pimstrim stramadiddle 
Larabara ring ting 
With a pimstrim stramadiddle coy me. 
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With these two, and the stanza below from about 1600, one would have a 
comparison to make the appropriate distinctions between the popular art- 
song of an age to which music and poetry were important, the folk-song, 
and the pathetic travesties of songs that the Englishman is left with today. 


So so so so! fine English dayes, 
For false play is no reproach, 
For he that doth the Coachman prayse 
May safely use the Coach. 
Farra diddle diddle dyno 
This is idle idle fyno. 
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TRAINING IN NOTE-MAKING 
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by 
JOHN WEBBER 


Senior English Master, South Borough Modern School, Maidstone 


In THE County Modern School much of the work takes the form of 
‘projects’ of various kinds in which children are asked to seek information 
on a topic and, eventually, to produce some more or less extended written 
work upon it. Whether this information is gathered ‘in the field’ or from 
books and other publications there arises, sooner or later, the necessity of 
making notes on which the written work will be based, and unless the child 
has received some training in note-making he will probably waste time an] 
effort. 


The project specialists can hardly be expected to spend time teaching the 
elements of note-making, yet if the written work is to have real educational 
value it must be expressed in the child’s own words, and not in sentences and 
paragraphs ‘lifted’ from encyclopedias and other printed matter. To achieve 
a reasonable result in this project work, especially with children who are 
largely of a non-literary type, three things seem to be essential. The first is 
to give the child some training in the technique of note-making, and the 
other two are interdependent—to formulate with care the questions to be 
answered by the use of books, and to choose reference material with some 
regard for the ‘English’ aspect of the written work to be done. 


Most English course text books deal with note-making principally from 
a literary point of view, often in general terms, and sometimes almost as a 
side issue. This treatment, in view of the project method, is now inadequate 
and needs to be replaced by a graded course of exercises in this item of a 
writer’s technique. The suggestions which follow are not given as a course 
but as indications of the kind of exercises which may help a child to tackle 
his reference work with confidence. 


The first type of exercise is common enough—the reduction of a single 
sentence to the minimum number of words which enables the information 
to be reproduced satisfactorily, and the converse process of writing sentences 
from notes. Thus ‘George Stephenson, who was born in the year 1781, and 
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died in 1848, built the Rocket in 1829’, may be reduced to ‘George Stephen- 
son, 1781-1848, built Rocket 1829’. Three points are worth noticing—the 
facts are given in what may be called ‘natural’ order, the punctuation in the 
note aids later reproduction of the facts, and the sentence is of the kind the 
— F child is likely to deal with in a project. When facility in dealing with sen- 
tences is achieved the same procedure may be followed with single short 
paragraphs, and then with passages consisting of several short paragraphs. In 
the latter case the passages should contain the facts in ‘natural’ order, and the 
notes should follow the paragraphing. Writing from these notes should be 
done after an interval long enough for the exact wording to have been 
forgotten. 


n off The next stage is to deal with sentences and passages in which, for the sake 
tion f of real or supposed literary style, or for journalistic effect, the ‘natural’ order 
itten F of facts is not followed. The process outlined above may be gone through, 
rom f but for weaker children two stages may be necessary—treduction to notes, 
y of F and then rearrangement of notes in ‘natural’ order to ensure clear thinking. 
hild | The greatest difficulty for most children is that of selecting only important 
an! § or relevant facts from a given passage. Exercises on the lines already indi- 
cated which contain obviously unimportant facts will help the child, but the 
the f ability to discriminate between important and unimportant is not easily 
onal § acquired, and there is need for thoughtful consideration of two other points 
and {| —the form of the question to be answered, and the type of reference material 
ieve | to be consulted. 


are A question such as “Who was Sir Francis Drake:’ is liable to produce 
st 8 F answers which vary from ‘Sir F. Drake was a bloody thirsty buccaneer’, to 
the B aliteral transcription of an encyclopedia article; and the instruction ‘Find out 
> be F ill you can about Sir Francis Drake’ is little better, for it invites copying from 
>me § a book and will almost certainly produce details unwanted by the teacher. 
In such cases the child can hardly be blamed for his succinct description of 
rom § Drake (however true one may consider it), or for including relatively un- 
as a | important details. 


uate fA far better way of setting the question is as an instruction in some such 
of af form as ‘Find out these facts about Drake—the dates of his birth and death, 
urs¢ f where he went on his voyage round the world and what he did to defeat 
ckle ff the Armada’. This form of question directs the child to search for definite 
facts, and he is far more likely to make genuine notes from which he really 
igle | Can write an account in his own words. The sequence in which the points 
tion | ae put in the instruction dictates the sequence of his notes, does something 
nces | tO ensure that his account will be orderly in its main outlines, and helps to 
and | ‘ain him in an efficient method of research. A further aid, when dealing 
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with many subjects, is to have notes written up according to a fixed scheme 
so that a methodical attack is made on certain types of question. A scheme 
for biographical notes might be (1) subject’s full name, (2) dates of birth and 
death, (3) his important work, (4) the effect of his work in his own time, 
(s) effect in later times. Similar schemes may be used for such topics as 
inventions and processes. 


When one is framing a question, the English style of the printed sources 
of information to be used in answering it should be considered. The con- 
centration of facts, the conciseness and expertise with which good encyclo- 
pedia articles are written, may cause great difficulty to a ‘B’ type of child 
whose reading, comprehension, and vocabulary are weak; and even a good 
‘A’ child may feel that every fact seems to be so important that there is no 
option but to transcribe such articles. The same may be said of many booklets, 
pamphlets, and brochures such as those obtainable from the Coal Board, 
H.M.S.O., and the Information Bureaux of foreign embassies. When 
material of this quality is used questions or instructions which almost force 
the making of true notes are often needed, and sometimes the chapters or 
pages containing the required information should be specified to help weaker 
pupils. 

Large and expensive reference books can rarely be duplicated in a school 
library, and when a class of thirty or more is concerned with one topic sets 
of ten or fifteen smaller books offer considerable advantages. If, for example, 
‘Transport, Trade, and Travel’, by Morris (Allen and Unwin) is used as a 
basis for work on one of the topics named in the title, further information 
on matters dealt with in the text or the illustrations may be sought in other 
books of the same series, and in such series as ‘The Information Books 
(Educational Supply Association), ‘Men and Women at Work’ (O.U.P.), 
and the ‘Stories of Industry’ Series (Warne). 


The use of sets of books of such sizes and grades of difficulty permits a 
flexible organisation of the work of the class. There is, of course, a fait 
amount of overlapping of subject matter in several books of the series named, 
but this in itself may be advantageous, since it allows the class to be split into 
groups of various abilities and each group may use the books most suited 
to it. Pupils are less likely to be held up because a book is being used by 
others, and often the desire to copy some map, plan, or diagram, is more 
easily met. The brighter children can always be encouraged to make use 
of the full resources of the Reference Section of the School Library. 

There are perhaps two more points worth considering. The process of 
searching for information, making notes, and writing an account of some 
length from these notes is a fairly complex task, regarded from the point of 
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view of English written work, and the project specialist may perhaps be 
inclined to underestimate its difficulty. When reviewing books intended for 
yse as reference material it is worth while considering the degree of ease or 
difficulty a child may be expected to find in making notes from them. The 
English specialist on his part might well examine the reference books his 
dasses will be expected to use and frame his note-making exercises to meet 
any special difficulties he discovers. 


ADVICE 


Never write about any matter that you do not well understand. If you 
dearly understand all about your matter, you will never want thoughts, and 
thoughts instantly become words. 

One of the greatest of all faults in writing and in speaking is this; the using 
of many words to say little. In order to guard yourself against this fault, 
inquire what is the substance, or amount, of what you have said. A very 
few examinations of this sort will so frighten you that you will be for ever 
after upon your guard against talking a great deal and saying little. 
Cobbett’s Grammar (written for his 14 year old son). 








CORRESPONDENCE 


I wAs interested and provoked by the article “Scots in the Schools’ of your 
Winter 1953 Number. The movement towards Scots Nationalism, while 
valiantly countering over-centralisation, the vice of modern nationalism, 
goes to extremes in adopting an ostrich-like nationalism, which would soon 
deteriorate into smug provincialism. The emphasis in this article on Scots 
vernacular as opposed to standard English seems to me to be an instance of 
this regionalism. 

At the root of the article, there is a fallacy. There is no one Scots ver- 
nacular, but many rich Scots dialects, just as there are many rich English 
dialects, and there is standard English, developed for inter-communication 
from the dialect of the most influential part of the kingdom. It is thus infur- 
iating to a Scotsman, to be told that he has the Scots accent or to be told that 
someone has been to Scotland. Which Scots accent? Where in Scotland: 
Of course a Scot ‘will speak Scots at home and sassenach at school’ and 
rightly too, just as an Englishman may speak Yorkshire (of one or other of 
the Ridings) at home, and standard English at school. If he does not wish 
to do so, he should envisage staying at home all his life in his Yorkshire mill 
or his Scots village—but a Scot is no true Scot who does not contemplate 
making his home and being understood in many parts of the globe, or even 
of the universe, in this age of expansion. 

Again may I surmise that it will be a sad day for Scotland if Scots children 
are brought up on Lewis Grassic Gibbon and George Douglas Brown in 
preference to the great international writers, Dante, Shakespeare, Homer? 
There is not time for any more than the best in one’s schooldays, and the 
Scot is not really proud of his countryman who with his call “Whaur’s your 
Wullie Shakespeare noo’ would replace Shakespeare’s Lear by Home's 
Douglas. The great Scots figures of Dunbar, Burns, Scott are a part of the 
universal man, however. 

I write this as a Scot, too fond and proud of my country to stoop to the 
Scots Nationalist efforts to limit Scotland and the Scots to dealing with the 
affairs of Scotland. Scots will, I hope, long continue to contribute to the 
Commonwealth and to the world. But they will find this increasingly diffi- 
cult, if they try to make themselves understood in London or Wellington or 
Timbuktoo in the dialect of Buchan or the Gorbals or the Western Isles. Let 
us keep the intimacies of the hearthside to the hearthside where they have 
their valued place. 

M. J. P. LAWRENCE (Cheshire County Training College, Crewe). 
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PART ‘A’ 
THE ENGLISH SONG ty DAVID HOLBROOK 


Tutor, Bassingbourn Village College, Cambridgeshire 


THERE ARE many great songs whose words alone are uninteresting as 
poetry. There are great pieces of choral music in which the splendour of the 
musical rhetoric takes one’s attention away from violations of the language 
and its natural rhythms (Cf. ‘For unto us a child is born’ with too much 
weight falling on the ‘For’). Only perhaps in a period when musical com- 
position and the writing of poetry were on an equal footing does one have 
the subtle relationship between words and music such as one has in the mad- 
tigal What is our Life? or Weelkes’ Three Virgin Nymphs—pieces in which 
‘the true accentuation of the words as they would be pronounced when well 
spoken is the infallible guide to the correct rhythmic interpretation’ of the 
music. (The quotation is from E. H. Fellowes, The English Madrigal). And 
with such songs as Dowland’s Awake Sweet Love the musical interpreter, in 
order to get the time and musical shape right has to study the words first 
(Cf. the recording on Columbia 5715 by Cécile Dolmetsch). 

In sixteenth century music there is no conflict between speech rhythm 
and musical rhythm, nor is there in the folk-song. In later vocal music by 
educated composers the rhythm, as Professor Tovey said, became ‘as strong 
as the paces of a horse’. ‘It was already becoming coarsened in this direction 
by the time of Milton and Henry Lawes, just as the harmony was becoming 
coarsened in the direction of modern tonality, and the subtleties of modal 
harmony were disappearing’ (Words and Music, Some Obiter Dicta in Seven- 
teenth Century Studies Presented to Sir Herbert Grierson). It is interesting to 
compare this remark with T. S. Eliot’s “The Age of Dryden was still a great 
age, though beginning to suffer a certain death of the spirit, as the coarsening 
of its verse-rhythms shows’, noting that Professor Tovey uses the same word, 
‘coarsened’. 

The special attention one has to give to rhythm is, I think, one of the 
advantages to be gained by studying the poetry of the song. Another is that 
one can discuss the ‘singableness’ of the words—the voice tends in singing 
to refrain from articulation, because, to put it crudely, you can’t sing con- 
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sonants. And a further advantage is that in pointing to a poem as a song one 
is suggesting both the need for it to make an immediate impact—for the 
words to give their meaning through the sound of the music—and yet to be 
interesting enough to sing again and again. For all these reasons the great 
song contains all the ingredients of good poetry in its neat short form. And 
though it can’t achieve the complexity and profundity of, says, a soliloquy 
from one of Shakespeare’s tragedies, it will demonstrate with what economy 
language can portray universal states of soul—often by a striking image which 
has its own enigmatic ambiguity: 


Full fathom five thy father lies; 
Of his bones are coral made; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes: 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change. 


—if one remembered no other lines from The Tempest one would remember 
the rhythm and imagery of Ariel’s song, which has within it the germ of the 
whole play, its themes of transformation and purgation. Blake’s poem The 
Sick Rose is such an astonishing feat of concentration largely because of what 
Blake learnt from the Shakespearean song (as a study of the first hundred 
pages of the Nonesuch Blake will show). From ‘thy bed Of crimson joy’ 
there springs not only the visual and tactile image, but also the awareness of 
the states of the human mind which the poem deals with. ‘Bed’ makes the 
worm and the rose male and female, and ‘found out’ conveys at once the 
secrecy and concealment in which desire for possession, lust and love are 
inextricably mixed. And the ominous cadences of the last two lines seem to 
be almost written with a singing voice and a musical setting in mind: 


Has found out thy bed 
Of crimson joy, 

And his dark secret love 
Does thy life destroy. 


‘His’, ‘dark’, the first syllable of ‘secret’ and ‘love’ must surely be ‘strong 
beats’, and drawn out in a way that demands musical treatment. 

The two songs I have mentioned, Shakespeare’s and Blake’s, ‘carry’, | 
would say, as much meaning as a song can carry. They can provide perhaps 
‘touchstones’ for our examination of other art-songs, together with the 
remarks about rhythm, ‘singableness’, and meaning made above. 
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I 


(a) 


Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages: 
Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 


Fear no more the frown o’ the great, 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke; 
Care no more to clothe and eat; 
To thee the reed is as the oak: 
The Sceptre, Learning, Physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust. 


Fear no more the lightning-flash, 

Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone; 
Fear not slander, censure rash; 

Thou hast finish’d joy and moan: 
All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust. 


(b) 


False friend, wilt thou smile or weep 
When my life is laid asleep? 
Little cares for a smile or a tear 
The clay-cold corpse upon the bier! 
Farewell! Heigho! 
What is this whispers low? 
There is a snake in thy smile, my dear; 
And bitter poison within thy tear. 


Sweet sleep, were death like to thee, 
Or if thou couldst mortal be, 
I would close these eyes of pain; 
When to wake? never again. 

O World! Farewell! 

Listen to the passing bell! 
It says, thou and I must part, 
With a light and a heavy heart. 





THE USE OF ENGLISH 
(c) 


Call for the robin-red-breast and the wren, 

Since o’er shady groves they hover, 

And with leaves and flowers do cover 

The friendless bodies of unburied men. 

Call unto his funeral dole 

The ant, the field-mouse, and the mole, 

To rear him hillocks that shall keep him warm, 
And (when gay tombs are robbed) sustain no harm: 
But keep the wolf far thence, that’s foe to men, 

For with his nails he'll dig them up again. 


(4) 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 


Pupils may like to try first of all to put these in order of being interesting 
in their rhythm: almost certainly there will arise a discussion as to what sort 
of rhythms are appropriate to poems about death. Here, I would say, the 
most interesting in its rhythm, (a), is the most bounding and lively—its 
interest lies in the strong opening of each stanza (‘Fear n/o m/ore’), in the 
sound and rhythm of ‘chimney-sweepers’ (contrasting with ‘golden lads and 
girls’), and such divergences from the rhyme-scheme as the ‘heavier’ line. 


The Sceptre, Learning, Physic, must. 
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The ‘must’, ‘dust’ rhyme is well within the capacity of the singing voice (I 
shouldn’t have thought ‘clay-cold corpse’ in (b) was very easy to sing), and 
neatly rounds each stanza on the two words which drily give the essence of 
the meaning of the song. (c) has a striking rhythm, too (The friendless 
bodies of unburied men’). (b) seems to me uncertain in it rhythm, partic- 
ularly at 


Farewell! Heigho! 
What is this whispers lew? 


and ‘It says, thou and I must part’. The rhythm of (d) I can only see as 
‘strong as the paces of a horse’ and ‘coarse’. 

(a) is surely the most ‘singable’. And its imagery is striking and clear at 
first hearing, although the full meaning is unlikely to be grasped at once. 
For instance the lines 


Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust 


bring a vivid image of contrasting gold and black, but the activity of ‘come 
to’ gives a tantalising ambiguity. As in the speech of Claudio in Measure for 
Measure (‘Ay, but to die. . .’), here the realisation of death is given in terms 
of vigorous activity, with which the bounding rhythm suits. At first the 
thythm and language may seem inappropriate (‘Home art gone and ta’en 
thy wages’): it’s only on giving the poem closer attention that the under- 
lying awareness of death can be seen: 


To thee the reed is as the oak 


has a power of movement, evoking the physical awareness of a living person, 
who can feel what the dead can’t (Cf. Wordsworth’s ‘No motion has she 
now, no force’). To return to the two lines quoted above, they bring the 
sense of blackness and obfuscation (the chimney-sweeper would be up the 
chimney searching for the soot) as the end of a search, and the ambiguity 
enhances the force of this image. The lines can be read ‘Golden lads and 
girls, as well as chimney-sweepers (who aren’t golden but black) must even- 
tually become dust’ (death the leveller); ‘golden lads and girls must all come 
upon dust as much as chimney-sweepers (who are always in it)’ and ‘golden 
lads and girls will eventually become nothing more than (black) chimney- 
sweepers as they become dust—that is, under the effects of time, the ‘heat 
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of the sun’ and the ‘furious winter’s rages’. ‘Follow’ and ‘consign’ sugges 
that “coming to’ as a necessary, even desirable, activity: what we have really 
here is a surprisingly achieved acceptance of death, all bitterness excluded 
except for the repeated strength of that ‘must’ “come to dust’. But the live. 
liness is plainly of a kind that comes after an ironic contemplation of (cj, 
which although it has its own robustness, and felicities (‘hillocks’ ‘with his 
nails he’ll dig them up again’), is more the conventional dirge, with a delib- 
erate melodramatic air. 

Sixth-form pupils should be able to see (b) as having all the suits and 
trappings of Elizabethan and Jacobean stage songs, but I wonder if they’l 
detect that it is an imitation? They ought certainly to be able to see that no 
Elizabethan writer could have said “When my life is laid asleep’, which is on 
the way to ‘passed away’, and doesn’t sort well with “clay-cold corpse’. The 
alliteration of this phrase may help to compare it with Claudio’s “kneaded 
clod’, the consonants of which phrase emphasise the activity of ‘knead’, sug- 
gesting ‘clay’, and ‘clod’ placing the thing feared as repugnant: those two 
words make us feel the thing—the clay-cold corpse is a stage-prop, made of 
plaster. Ophelia’s ramblings in her songs are pregnant with meaning: the 
enigmatic parts of this song remain just ramblings, e.g. 


What is this whispers lowe 


There is also a lack of precision in the imagery—‘There is a snake in your 
smile’, where it’s difficult to realise whether the snake is the curl of the lips, 
coming out of a mouth, or whether it’s a smile like a snake’s. The fault 
seems to me to lie in the ‘in’s’ and ‘within’s’—Cf. ‘within thy tear’: Donne 
did a great deal within the circumference of a tear, which is realised. In the 
second stanza the comparison between death and sleep looks ‘Elizabethan’ 
enough, but on examination doesn’t bear the degree of thought that any 
passage from a play of that period would bear. Death is ‘like to sleep’, if 
sleep were ‘mortal’ it would be death: the only meaning of this stanza seems 
to be ‘if dying were as easily done as going to sleep I'd do it’—though appar- 
ently the singer is already dying. The attitude to death is certainly far from 
that of the Shakespearean or the Jacobean stage character. And why ‘with 
a light and a heavy heart’: Which has which? 

This song is useful in comparison here because it shows that the ambigui- 
ties and subtleties one finds in such songs as Sir Walter Raleigh’s and Shake- 
speare’s can’t be imitated or faked: however ‘urbane’ and ‘artificial’ they 
seem at first sight, the very ‘rightness’ of their rhythm and imagery could 
only spring from deep personal awareness—real inspiration, if you like— 
impersonalised in a work of art. The inspiration of I (b) is simply a desire 
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to write a Shakespearean song—and so with no more ‘pressure’ than that, 
its rhythm and imagery and its meaning remain dull and lifeless. 

With (d) the costume is so noble that it might seem bad manners to ask 
what’s inside it: the organ-boom and censer-smoke are meant to carry one 
past the thought. A discussion may be held about the meaning of stanza 
two—what is ‘that’: Water? A ship? A human body? Or a human soul? 
s the poet embarking on a ship or floating in the sea, or is he a boat? What 
is ‘crossing the bar’? Death? If so, what might ‘moaning of the bar’ be? Is 
the poet protesting that the flood—presumably the tide of time—shan’t 
‘moan’ when he dies? if so, isn’t this a case of ‘elephantiasis of the soul’? 
What is the ‘tide’ anyway? These questions aren’t meant to be asked, 
obviously—the roll of marine imagery (‘deep’, ‘flood’) and the rolling sound 
and rhythm are sufficient substitute for sense. “My Pilot’ has, I think, a 
vulgar intimacy and self-assurance about it—what can one ‘see’ in the mind’s 
eye? God in a sou’wester, or Trinity House uniform? (Those people who 
would see nothing wrong in this would be the first to object to the portrayal 
of the Deity as Mr Weston, a tradesman in wine, in T. F. Powys’ Mr Weston’s 
Good Wine). The vague uplift of the song suggests its own lush rendering 
asa song—there’s no call for rhythmic subtlety or subtlety in phrasing. 


PART ‘B’ by J. H. WALSH 


Tae READING SHEET ‘B’ which is issued with this number of THE USE 
OF ENGLISH is the last of a series of seven; the purposes which it was hoped 
they might serve were set out in Vol. 4, No. 2, page 100. 

The first two extracts are intended to promote a discussion of the way in 
which violence is depicted in works of fiction. Extract I (a), from The 
Cloister and the Hearth, relates part of a well-known adventure which Gerard 
and Denys have at an inn; in the course of it, Denys pins a man’s hand to a 
doorpost, and Gerard hacks it off at the wrist. The whole business is des- 
ctibed by Charles Reade with some gusto and with much attention to detail. 
What is to be said of this sort of writing? A schoolgirl once remarked to me, 
‘We don’t mind the gory bits—but our teachers do’. I would like to think 
that there are children also, both girls and boys, who take little pleasure in 
descriptions of casual violence. After all, to arouse attention by describing a 
scene of bloodshed is easily done; it requires no special literary skill in the 
narrator, who usually relies for his success on the horrifying nature of the 
deed depicted; and his preoccupation with blood is liable to lead him to 
create characters who are as little squeamish as he. That, so it seems to me, 
is the case with Charles Reade, who makes no attempt to show the com- 
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punction which a youth like Gerard would naturally feel when confronted 
with the necessity for bloody action. Indeed, once the work is over and the 
last of the robbers dealt with, Gerard falls back and sinks into a deep sleep! 

A man whom I knew ten years ago told me that he was engaged on, 
research thesis to prove that The Cloister and the Hearth was the finest his. 
torical novel ever written. I have heard nothing from him since, so I can 
only suppose that he is still hard at it. 

Extract I (b) is from J. Meade Faulkner’s Moonfleet. It tells how Maskew, 
the villain, is found to be spying on the smugglers, whose doings he plan; 
to reveal to the excise men. When discovered, Maskew tries to run away, 
but he is pursued, captured, and ‘brought to justice’ by those whose lives he 
wishes to take. This capture of a hated man is all the violence there is; yet 
it is described in such a way that the reader must share the sick horror of 
John Trenchard, the youth who witnesses the scene. Violence is not here 
treated as a casual, an everyday thing; it is represented as the horrible thing 
which humane people, in real situations, recognise it to be. I would add tha 
Moonfleet is written with an insight and a humanity which make it a valuable 
book for school use: children’s story though it is, it is the product of mature 
ways of thinking and feeling, and it has a truthfulness about it which make 
such stories as Treasure island seem by comparison crude and contrived. 

Passages II (a) and II (b) have been put together especially for the Reading 
Sheet, but the material for them has been drawn from various guide-books, 
holiday handbooks and hotel brochures. II (a) gives a brief ‘geographical 
description of a seaside town; II (b) purports to set out the attractions of the 
same town and of a guest-house within it. Users of the Sheets should be 
asked to consider by what means the proprietors of the guest-house, in 
recommending their establishment to prospective visitors, have attempted 
to minimise the disadvantages of their situation. 

The poems on the Reading Sheet are two which W. B. Yeats wrote under 
the title Two Songs of a Fool. The title, however, has been omitted on the 
Sheet itself, for it is better that children, when tackling new poetry, should 
do so in a serious frame of mind. 

Here are the poems: 


I 


A speckled cat and a tame hare 

Eat at my hearthstone 

And sleep there; 

And both look up to me alone 

For learning and defence 5 
As I look up to Providence. 
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CRITICISM IN PRACTICE 


I start out of my sleep to think 
Some day I may forget 

Their food and drink; 

Or, the house door left unshut 10 
The hare may run till it’s found 

The horn’s sweet note and the tooth of the hound. 


I bear a burden that might well try 

Men that do all by rule, 

And what can I 15 
That am a wandering-witted fool 

But pray to God that He ease 

My great responsibilities? 


Il 


I slept on my three-legged stool by the fire, 

The speckled cat slept on my knee; 20 
We never thought to enquire 

Where the brown hare might be, 

And whether the door were shut. 

Who knows how she drank the wind 

Stretched up on two legs from the mat, 25 
Before she had settled her mind 

To drum with her heel and to leap? 

Had I but awakened from sleep 

And called her name, she had heard, 

It may be, and had not stirred, 30 
That now, it may be, has found 

The horn’s sweet note and the tooth of the hound. 


After the poems have been read aloud several times by several different 
readers, the teacher should try to elicit from the class the principal facts 
about them. If for convenience we assume that the speaker of the poems is 
aman, and an old man, then these points emerge: from the first poem, that 
he is wandering-witted, that he keeps two pets, that they are entirely depend- 
ent upon him, that he is constantly anxious about them, that he feels his 
responsibilities keenly, and that he prays to God to help him; from the second 
poem, that the brown hare has disappeared, that the old man has awoken 
and found her gone, that he fears for her safety, and that he imagines she 
has met with a violent death. 
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The next step is to work over the poems in detail, in order to deepen the 
impression already gained; and here the following questions may be found 
useful. They are not likely, as they stand, to elicit the desired answers, but 
with the help of supplementary questions they may well do so. 

First Poem. Lines 2-3: What sort of life is it that the two animals lead: 
(A bare and simple life). In describing that life, why has the poet made line 3 
an unexpectedly short one? (The line, like the life, is bare and simple, as if 
the poet were saying “They do this and no more’—‘This is all’). Lines 4-5: 
Which words make clear the helplessness of the animals? Line 6: What does 
‘As’ mean here? Is the old man really capable of providing for his creatures: 
(Consider the implications of ‘providence’). Lines 7-9: What is there about 
the old man’s behaviour which suggests that his anxiety is unusually great: 
(His sleep is disturbed, not by his having forgotten to feed his animals, but 
by the mere thought that he may one day forget to do so). Line 12: Which 
word in the line causes the ‘tooth of the hound’ to be more keenly felt: 
Lines 13-14: Give in your own words the sense of these lines. (‘I bear a bur- 
den that might tax the capabilities of even clever men who live regulated 
lives’). What is the old man’s ‘burden’: Line 15: Which word is omitted 
but understood? Line 17: How does the word ‘He’ gain its particular em- 
phasis? (It takes up the space normally occupied by two syllables). Line 18: 
Why does the old man’s reference to his ‘great responsibilities’ make his 
plight seem more pathetic? (Because, judged by ordinary standards, they 
are not great at all). 

Second Poem. Line 23: What sort of a door is indicated here? (A half-door. 
Notice “drank the wind’—‘stretched up on two legs’—‘leap’). Line 24: 
Which word indicates that the world outside is very tempting to the brown 
hare? Line 29: Explain ‘she had heard’. Lines 30-31: What do we learn about 
the old man from his repetition of ‘it may be’? (That his extreme concer 
for his animals tends to make him brood on the possibility of disaster). 

When these various points have been considered, the poem should be read 
through again without interruption, and if the discussion so far has been 
intelligent and thorough this further reading should make a greater impact 
than the earlier ones did. It remains to draw the various threads together, 
to make some attempt to see the poem as a whole. The children might be 
asked to say, with evidence from the poem, what the plight of the ‘fool’ 
really is. Of course, it is bound up with the two main facts about him: (a) 
that he is burdened by an exaggerated consciousness of his responsibilities, 
and (b) that he knows himself not competent to fulfil them. It is the pathetic 
plight of one who, called upon to protect the helpless, is all too conscious 
of his own need for protection. 

And, of course, the poem has a general significance: the plight of the ‘fool’ 
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he | wasinasense Yeats’ own plight, and is the plight of all those in whose hands 
nd | lies the happiness of others. Yeats seeks to show the pathos of an ordinary 
ut | human situation by presenting it in an exaggerated light. 

But perhaps, when we have reached this point in our discussion, the time 
d: | has come to collect up the Reading Sheets from the Fifth form and hand 
-3 | them out to the Sixth. 





READING SHEET ‘A’—A NEW SERIES 


en = With the Autumn number of THE USE OF ENGLISH we shall begin the issue of 
ct anew series of Reading Sheets ‘A’, planned especially to meet the needs of 
t, pupils in the Sixth forms of grammar schools. The first of these Sheets, all 
be of which will be concerned with the enjoyment and appreciation of poetry, 
I | will contain material suitable for study by pupils who have just entered the 
a) | Lower Sixth; the subsequent Sheets will take them through a two-year 
$, | course which, it is hoped, will be reasonably complete. 
ic Each Sheet will contain as many poems as room can be found for, but 
us | generally not more than one poem—at the most two—will be quoted in 
the pages of this magazine. Teachers who wish their pupils to follow the 
I | course will find it essential to have access to the Sheets themselves. 








USEFUL LESSONS: XI 


DRAWING CONCLUSIONS 
by 
A. D. WINTERBURN 


Senior English Master, Carre’s Grammar School, Sleaford 


IT Is a common experience to find that children from the middle and 
senior forms of grammar schools need considerable coaxing before they will 
support their frequently outrageous judgments with material evidence, or 
attempt to justify their sweeping generalisations with particular illustration. 
To combat this weakness it is obviously valuable to set short passages of 
prose for intensive study, and to test the children’s powers of comprehension 
and of exposition by questions which will prompt them to draw the relevant 
conclusions by clear reasoning. In a similar way it is important for children, 
when studying a passage of prose or verse in order to assess its qualities and 
determine its value, to be obliged to make their comments with specific 
reference to the detail of the text. 

The following elementary exercise, which I devised for the middle forms, 
is aimed at assisting the pupils to make use of detail—not analytically, as they 
need to do in comprehension or interpretation exercises, but synthetically, 
so that they can build up a simple situation from indirect and dispersed data: 


Consider the following statements, and use the information contained in them to 
answer the questions which follow: 

Mr B: ‘I spoke to Mr C outside the Station, and consequently only just caught my 
train, which was on time.’ 

Mr C:‘After leaving Mr B I walked northwards up the road and met Mr A as he 
came from the Library at the corner.’ 

Mr D (librarian): ‘Here is Mr A’s ticket with which he took out a book today. 
I didn’t see him—I didn’t come on duty until 4.30.’ 

Mr E: ‘Was only just in time to book a seat for to-night’s concert at the Town Hall. 
Bumped into Mr C as I was coming away; he gave me a message from Mr A: I was 
to meet him in half an hour’s time at his flat.’ 


Mr F: ‘Mr D was just going on duty as, on my way from the Town Hall, I passed 
the Library; so I knew I should catch the 4.45 train without difficulty. I turned left 
and made for the station.’ 
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Mr G: ‘I met Mr A outside his block of flats at 4.30. He told me his friend Mr B 
was due to have left for London by the 4.0 train. He added that he was expecting 
Mr E in just half-an-hour’s time. I set off on the mile walk to the Town Hall, crossed 
the road, walked south, turned left, and crossing over was at my destination at five 
o'clock.’ 

(It is assumed that each man walks at 2 m.p.h.) 

1. What time did the Box Office at the Town Hall close?) How do you know? 


2. Trace the movements and actions of A and C, indicating the times in each ease, 
and stating clearly how you have reached your conclusions. 


3. Draw a plan of the parts of the town that are mentioned, with distances marked. 
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TV AND THE AMERICAN CHILD 


A recent issue of Elementary English (8110 S. Halsted St., Chicago) contains 
a fourth “Report on Children’s Reactions to TV’. With an air of scientific 
dispassionateness which we cannot emulate, Mr. Paul Witty presents a num- 
ber of tables analysing the viewing preferences of children at various stages, 
and of their parents, and gives some interesting facts in his concluding 
statement: 


Both teachers and parents continue to report problems associated with TV. Half 
of the teachers and one third of the parents indicated the presence of such problems 
in 1950. In 1953, the per cent was 28 in the teacher group, and 30 in the parent group. 
The problems centered around such items as increased nervousness, lack of time for 
recreation, and disinterest in school subjects (particularly reading). 

Recent studies of the amount of televiewing on the part of children and youth show 
that this strong interest is persisting. Several studies made two or three years ago 
revealed that children in the primary grades spent on the average four hours per day 
with TV, while middle grade pupils averaged about three hours daily. It was pre- 
dicted by some observers that, when the novelty had worn off, children would spend 
less time with TV. That this prediction has not been realized is suggested by recent 
reports of the amount of televiewing in Cincinnati. Thus Time (January 7, 1952) 
cites an investigation by Walter Clark showing that ‘the average 12- and 10-year old 
spends 3.7 hours every school day before the screen. Over a week he is apt to spend 
30 hours—five more than he spends in school’. 

The fact has become clear that the amount of time pupils devote to TV has actually 
increased somewhat. In 1953 the average was about 22 hours per week. However, 
in grades 1-6 of Evanston, the average in 1953 was 24 hours; in Chicago it was 26 
hours for grades 1-5. Even among high school students, there was a slight increase 
in time devoted to TV. In one study, the 1952 average was 14 hours per week while 
in 1953 it was 17 hours. Parents too, devote a large amount of time to TV—now 
about 19 to 20 hours per week. Teachers spend an average of 12.5 hours per week as 
compared with 9 hours in 1950. 


‘These studies,’ declares Mr. Witty, ‘suggest that children’s strong interest 
in television may prove to be a liability or an asset.” And he goes on to report 
criticism of TV on the ground that it will adversely affect habits of reading 
and recreation, and finally sets out some eight suggestions for implementing 
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‘a constructive program of guidance for children’. Despite this, the article 
as a whole does not indicate that teachers in the U.S.A. consider it their 
business to educate against TV, comics, radio and the movies. We note this 
without complacency. The implications for education of the growth of a 
huge entertainment industry have not been fully realised; nor is a country 
in which both political parties agree on large capital expenditure to provide 
TV for all in any position to be satisfied about the wisdom of its leaders. 


AIR-STRIPTEASE 


OUR LIVING LANGUAGE: AN ENGLISHMAN LOOKS AT HIS LANGUAGE, 
by A. P. Rossiter. [Longmans, tos.] 

This is a disconcerting book. Mr Rossiter explains in his introduction (a 
garrulous piece of writing that he goes to great pains to justify calling an 
“Advertisement’) that “The more important parts of this book of linguistic 
experiments consist of broadcast talks given on the Home Service in January 
and February 1952...’ He goes on to beg ‘the candid reviewer . . . not to 
regard this as a ‘book’, but as the record in print of a successful sound-track: 
to which are attached some ‘articles’ of quite a different kind—studies written 
in something like the accredited literary idiom of the first half of the twen- 
tieth century’. The Talks were on such subjects as Dialect, Standard English 
and ‘Received Pronunciation’, Jargon, and ‘English in our times’; the 
Studies are reports, after the manner initiated by I. A. Richards, on the 
degree to which groups of students, from schoolchildren to undergraduates, 
understood set passages of verse. 

Mr Rossiter’s aim, throughout the book, is ‘to sharpen attention about 
our English’. To what extent does he succeed? As a ‘candid reviewer’ I find 
it hard to answer this obvious question, not because the ‘book’ is such a 
strange assortment but because, for the most part, it is so trying to read. Mr 
Rossiter is quite prepared for this, however, and remarks how a friend warned 
him that ‘the better they [the Talks] are on the air, the worse they look in 
print’. To the person who wonders why, in this event, the author should 
print them as written for broadcasting, he replies that part of his purpose is 
to consider the nature of air-talk as such and that his own scripts provide 
useful illustrative material. 

It will be plain from this summary why this is a disconcerting collection. 
Mr Rossiter is lively, provocative, amusing, and he has the ability to tell 
dialect stories. But these many broadcasting virtues are offset, from the 
reader's point of view, by two deficiencies: the Talks, like the Advertisement, 
are too loosely put together, so that they may provoke thought but they 
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seldom advance it; and the result of reading the Talks as written for delivery 
is like trying to watch a play from the wings—one misses the actor for the 
make-up. From this vantage-point Mr Rossiter seems too calculating (e.g, 
“Why do we speak so many Englishes in Eng—— no, Great Britain, I should 
say’). Moreover, for all his claim, he makes so little analytical use of his 
air-script style as not to justify retaining it. 


Take, for instance, the opening of the last Talk, “Talking in the Air’: 


‘Good evening. Well, here I am, for the last time—oppressed with the thought of 
time. Not only my watch at my elbow ticki-ticki-ticki-ing away. The announcer 
(having announced: “Mr Rossiter”’) slips out of the studio, and reminds me of “The 
inaudible and noiseless foot of time”—that’s Shakespeare—and as I want to glance 
quickly round at our English in our times, that reminds me of more Shakespeare: 


Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore, 
So do our minutes hasten to their end...” 


Those two ‘reminders’ seem as clumsy as the unskilled actor’s manoeuvres 
to get himself from one point on the stage to another. Then one pauses, for 
a reader is is able to pause, and wonders whether Mr Rossiter’s ‘last time’ and 
his watch ‘ticki-ticki-ticki-ing away’ are really fitting reminders of Shake- 
speare’s concern with time and mutability. Here, as elsewhere, analysis of 
the text suggests that Mr Rossiter has been too intent on unbuttoning and 
unzipping his scriptease to have attended critically to what he was revealing 
in the process. It is all too tempting (and easy) to keep a talk going with 
snatches of dialect, with humorous stories, with asides, with questionable 
analogies; their drawback is that they do not so much sharpen as distract 
attention from the passages of serious exposition with which they are inter- 
spersed. In contrast, the final Studies, because they were written to be read, 
are less self-conscious and preening and more workman-like; whatever Mr 
Rossiter may claim, they seem to me the best parts of the book. 


There is a final point to be made about the Talks, and I find myself oddly 
placed to make it. At the time the Talks were delivered, I was out of the 
country and so missed them, though I heard of their success. Reading these 
scripts, I imagined they must have sounded very well. Subsequently, how- 
ever, I was able to listen to them from tape, and I was wholly disappointed. 
The visual oddities disappeared, for the most part, but others took their place. 
Thus, in the passage I have quoted above, Mr Rossiter misquoted his Shake- 
speare and read ‘moments’ for ‘minutes’, and immediately afterwards he 
misquoted Shakespeare again. Passages appearing in the book were not 
delivered over the air, some presumably cut to accommodate the ‘noiseless 
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foot of time’, others presumably to accommodate Aunty herself (thus lis. 
teners were not allowed to hear Mr Rossiter say ‘I can’t be complacent abou 
the radio; and about television I’m uneasy. Unless it’s in the hands of men 
intelligent and courageous to see all they may be doing, it seems to me x 
fine a machinery as dictatorship could pray for’). But these mattered les 
that the fact that the Talks, though entertaining, were not impressive; Mr 
Rossiter sounded not sufficiently the assured virtuoso (like Harold Nicolson or 
Alastair Cook or J. B. Priestley), nor yet was he someone with a distinctively 
compelling personality. A few days after hearing these Talks, I listened to 
Gordon Craig over the air: his script must have been most artfully prepared, 
but it came over as a feat of extended conversation and left behind it a few 
wayward and suggestive ideas. Few talks are of this quality, of course, but 
it did suggest that Mr Rossiter’s vigilance for English, which the last part of 
his book shows to be meticulous enough, could have found a more thoughtful 
expression over the air, as well, incidentally, as a more graceful appearance 
in print. 
BORIS FORD 


A BOOK THAT MATTERS 


ON LEARNING THE ENGLISH TONGUE, by Vicars Bell. [Faber, 8s. 6d.] 

In expressing my warm admiration for this book, I find myself with two 
reservations to make—both of them small, but worth mentioning in view of 
the book’s subject-matter. First, some readers may be put off by the phrasing 
of the opening chapter: words like ‘disease’, ‘sin’, ‘nauseating’, ‘fatuous’, ‘the 
devil’, ‘Fifth Column’, ‘horror’, ‘bastards’ and ‘renegades’, even when applied 
to things that the reader too will deprecate, suggest that the writer is (like 
Chesterton) puffing along after a semblance of vigour. In fact he is not. 
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Junior Comprehension 
By E. E. ALLEN, B.A. and A. T. MASON, M.A. 


A course in reading and comprehension in three books for the first three 
years of the grammar school course. Each book contains about twenty 
passages, most of them by contemporary writers, together with compre- 
hension questions and exercises in sentence structure, composition and 
vocabulary. Three books each 96 pages, 2s. 9d. 


Writing English 
By D. J. GRAHAM CAMPBELL, M.a. 


A course in English practice for sixth form students who are not specialis- 
ing in English, with particular emphasis on the essay. That the sixth 
forms in the sciences, modern languages and history fall short in ability 
to use the English language is widely recognised, and this book sets out to 
tackle present failings within the limited time available, and at the same 
time to encourage wider reading. 240 pages, 8s. 6d. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 Maddox Street, LONDON, W.1 























The Paragon Dictionary 


This new dictionary is designed for Primary and Junior 
Secondary Forms. It contains 219 pages and over 4,000 words 
in the main vocabulary which are isolated and printed in clear 
bold type. There are many examples of word usage drawn 
from English literature, everyday speech, and, occasionally, 
accepted popular slang. A useful list of abbreviations is also 
included. 


Size 7} x 5 ins. Limp Cloth 3/6 Cloth Boards 5/- 


Inspection copies are available to Heads 


PHILIP & TACEY LTD 
69-79 FULHAM HIGH STREET FULHAM LONDON SW6 
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The later chapters are forceful from their very moderation; for instance in 
chapter 8, when Mr Bell is speaking of beautiful traditional tales like Snow 
White, the casual parenthesis ‘Have you ever forgiven Walt Disney?’ is mor 
effective than any fulmination. Second, in reaction doubtless against mud 
discussion that treats of education as though it were a processing industry, 
Mr Bell uses an anecdotic or semi-fictional mode of exposition that I find 
unsatisfactory. For instance, the discussion of spelling in terms of Jenny, Ann, 
Peter and Bill in chapter 7 seems to me less substantial and less convincing 
than chapter 8—a brave and generous declaration of faith in the value of 
story-telling, in ‘straight’ exposition. An anecdote, whether given as literally 
true or as representative, needs a different kind of sympathy and attention 
from plain exposition, and (to me at least) the alternation is perplexing—s 
though one were getting used to bifocal lenses. 


The special attitude of the book may be shown through two quotations 
‘I have a stubborn belief that what happy children learn, they learn per- 
manently’ (p. 94); and, ‘I feel extremely foolish if I catch myself talking ina 
manner different from that which I employ towards my friends and relatives 
(p. 111). The writer is sensitive to the needs of Junior School children a 
they fumble towards maturity—though there is no psychologising. He see: 
himself in his school as one human being among others, able sometimes to 
help them from his greater experience when they will accept help, but in the 
eyes of God an equal. He respects their innocence: ‘No one who looks in 
the mirror and regards dispassionately what he sees there can escape a realisa- 
tion of the child’s tragic unawareness of the future’ (p. 124). He will not 
allow barriers of prestige or condescension to come between him and his 
pupils, and repeatedly expresses his scorn for the wireless Auntie’s voice, the 
church voice, the telephone voice, the classroom voice, the POETRY voice, 
and the other affectations by means of which we ward off the true sharing 
of experience. 


But if the author believes that ‘the teacher and the child are bound together, 
in that affinity which comes whenever a work of art is enjoyed in company 
(p. 114), he does not see himself as a lad among the lads. His interest in them 
gives no sign of nostalgia. He is keenly aware of the continuity of good 
poetry, from the simplest nursery rhymes, through the ballads and de h 
Mare (to whom the book is dedicated), to Hamlet: the ‘nightcap, white cap 
stuff he repudiates along with ‘rodent operative’ and every other kind of 
falsity. His starting-point as a teacher is the child’s urgent need to become 
fluent in spoken English. Out of this comes fluency in the written word, 
and, eventually, accuracy (for Mr Bell does not neglect the mechanics of 
‘English’ as a subject); and along with them comes the ability to grow into 
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METHUEN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS 


AN EPISTLE TO DR. ARBUTHNOT 


ALEXANDER POPE 
Edited by Professor JOHN BUTT 


This new Edition of one of Pope’s greatest poems has been prepared 
by the General Editor of the Twickenham Edition. He has borne in 
mind particularly the requirements of Sixth Form and first-year Uni- 
versity students. An Introduction and ample explanatory Notes are 


provided. 38. 
Uniform with the above 


THE RAPE OF THE LOCK 


Edited by Professor GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 
3rd impression 3s. 6d. 


METHUEN 





























For the Secondary School 


MSDOUGALL’S 
ETYMOLOGICAL & BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


This is a comprehensive yet compact reference work containing not 
only definitions, pronunciations and derivations, but also classified 
biographical sections—authors, artists, composers, scientists, explorers 
—together with an unusual number of useful appendices. 
A standard book, used in secondary schools and training colleges 
throughout the country. 
Cloth Boards, 4s. 6d. 


Write for prospectus or inspection copy 
to 


MCDOUGALL’S 
30 Royal Terrace, Edinburgh 
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literature, to grow by means of it; at first through self-identification, but then 
with slowly growing impersonality. 

Perhaps the value of the book may be indicated most simply by saying 
that it shows the love of children and the love of literature to be of a piece; 
to be two aspects of one thing. It would be hard to suggest a better founda- 
tion for English teaching. I would finish by saying that there is not one 
mention in the book of the 11-plus examination. 

R.O'M 


POETRY 


SELECTED POEMS OF GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS, edited by James 
Reeves. [Heinemann, 6s. od.] 


POEMS OF GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS and POEMS OF JOHN KEATS, 
read by Margaret Rawlings. Starlight; God’s Grandeur; Spring; Pied 
Beauty; Binsey Poplars; Spring and Fall; Hurrahing in Harvest; Inversnaid; 
Thou art indeed just; The Leaden Echo and the Golden Echo; Heaven- 
Haven; The Habit of Perfection; The Candle Indoors; I wake and feel the 
fell of dark; Thee God I come from; That Nature is an Heraclitean Fire. 
When I have fears; Fame like a wayward girl; To one who has been long 
in city pent; Bright star, would I were steadfast; The Mermaid Tavern; 
Bards of Passion; La Belle Dame Sans Merci; In a drear nighted December; 
To Autumn; On a Grecian Urn; On Melancholy; To a Nightingale. 
[Argo Record Co. Ltd., ARS 1013, 36s. 54d.] 


The Heinemann book is offered as the first selection of Hopkins’ poems to 
appear at a popular price. A popular price it certainly is (the standard Hop- 
kins now sells at fifteen shillings) and the poems have been so generously 
selected as to form an almost complete edition. Turning over the pages with 
an eye to what I thought a Sixth form pupil ought to read, I found nothing 
missing but a few unfinished poems (Epithalamion, for example, and the piece 
which has been entitled Ash Boughs). To ask for more such poems in 4 
selected edition is to come near to impertinence! The book is handsomely 
printed and bound—not at all cramped or school-bookish—and would make 
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Discovering Poetry 
SOME PRESS OPINIONS 


“This new anthology for Secondary Schools bears the stamp of a 
successful venture. The selection of poems appears to me to be very 
good. 

... This anthology should become widely used, and for a long time 


to come be regarded as a standard in Secondary Schools.” 
—The Middlesex Log 


“.. four very good poetry anthologies, ... provide an exciting 
choice of light, gay, serious and great poetry.” 
—The Higher Education Journal 


“. .. this excellent collection of verse . . ..°—-The Independent School 





“This delightful series . . .”” —The London Teacher 
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Self-Help English 
Books I, Il & III 
RONALD RIDOUT 


The first three books in a series of four designed to give practice 
in the mechanics of English for the B and C streams Secondary 
Modern Schools. Illustrated. Book I, 3s. Book II, 3s. 6d. 
Books III and IV, 3s. 9d. 


Beginnings 
D. W. BARKER 


This anthology consists of fourteen carefully chosen prose 
extracts from modern novels, biographies and autobiographies, 
each passage giving an account of a beginner’s experiences or a 
fictional description of some youthful adventure. viii + 116 pp. 
Tough Manilla Covers. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


Macmillan & Co. Ltd 


St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2 
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a suitable gift to any young person who was beginning to be adventurous 
about poetry. 

I mention young persons because the Notes, in particular, seem to have 
been written with their difficulties in mind. Some readers like notes, some 
don’t; but to understand Hopkins, I suggest, you’ve got to have them. (Was 
there ever anyone who understood Tom’s Garland, say, without the help 
of the author’s note?) The real question is whether the effort of getting to 
understand difficult poetry is rewarded by the increased pleasure and insight 
gained. In Hopkins’ case the effort most certainly is rewarded; and for pro- 
viding insight, James Reeves’ notes, whether they supply brief paraphrases 
or elucidate particular difficulties, are much to be preferred to Robert 
Bridges’. This, then, is very much a classroom edition, and the time has gone 
by when Sixth-formers have to be referred to the one tattered Hopkins on 
the library shelves. 


In the Introduction Mr. Reeves has something to say about the attitudes 
adopted by past writers to the relationship between Hopkins the Jesuit and 
Hopkins the poet. Mr. Reeves dismisses, as thoughtful people must, the 
idea that Hopkins’ adoption of the Jesuit life was disastrous, a mistake he 
ought never to have been allowed to make; but even Reeves thinks that 
there was a conflict between Hopkins the priest and Hopkins the poet, and 
that Hopkins’ renunciations and privations maimed his genius. This seems 
to assume the existence of people who are poets from birth, born with so 
much poetry to write and liable to be thwarted in the process. But the case 
of Hopkins is surely rather different. What we have is a man with an artist's 
background and the training of a Greek scholar, who chose to give up all 
his energies to parish work in city slums, to setting and marking examination 
papers, and to preaching sermons to people who didn’t understand them. 
Such a life could not possibly have been lived except at the expense of suffer- 
ing and internal struggle; and it was out of this suffering that the poet Hop- 
kins was born. Is it not a fact that many poems, even poems of delight, are 
written in an attempt to gain relief from a particular suffering, to master it 
and come to terms with it? Seen in this way, Hopkins the poet was nothing 
other than the inevitable product of a conflict between all the other Hopkinses 
(priest, scholar, examiner, aesthete and what not). To wish that Hopkins’ 
life had been free of renunciations and privations would be, in effect, to 
unwish his poetry in favour of an inferior poetry, or none at all. 


Just as this is the first selected edition of Hopkins’ poetry, so is the Argo 
long-playing record the first recording of it. There is no money to be made 
out of speaking and recording poetry (the Columbia sets are all sponsored 
by the British Council) and for this reason, if for no other, I must commend 
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VISUAL ENGLISH 


E. DAVIES (Headmaster, The Kemble Secondary School, London) 
& JOHN TREVASKIS, M.A. (Oxon) 


Visual English: 


— covers the fundamental needs of the English syllabus in the Secondary 
Modern School in short clear lessons. 


each lesson is a complete visual aid, using picture, diagram and written 
example to clarify the difficult points of English usage. 


Illustration is used also to enlarge vocabulary and to help the pupil 
who finds it difficult to express ideas on paper. 


— has a practical aim: to introduce the pupil to the real “English” 
necessities of adult life, from the construction of a grammatical letter 


to the intelligent use of essential reference books. 


— believes the pupil will learn best by DOING, and provides pages 
packed with work suited to all levels of ability. 


4 books, 2/3 each 


Inspection copies will be sent to schools 
on application to: 


Evans Brothers Limited 


Montague House, Russell Square 
London, W.C.1 
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the enterprise of the Argo company, and must regret not being able to speak 
with great enthusiasm about the results. I am not, luckily, one of those who 
believe that poetry should be spoken in ‘neutral’ voice; I think little of T, §, 
Eliot when he reads his own poems, and find even such speakers as John 
Gielgud (Columbia, The Voice of Poetry) monotonous after a while; and | 
shall perhaps make clear my own likings when I say that my favourite 
speakers of verse are Cecil Day Lewis reading Yeats and Stephen Murray 
reading Wordsworth (both on Columbia records). By comparison Miss 
Rawlings is much too ‘expressive’: she adopts a cosy, persuasive tone which 
seems to betray too great an anxiety that the hearer shall misunderstand 
nothing; everywhere the mood and the feeling are heavily underlined. More- 
over, she makes too much use of specifically feminine inflexions: notice the 
coaxing tone with which she opens the first sonnet, “Look at the stars! look, 
look up at the skies!’ (while He, the big beast, refuses to leave his armchair 
and the Daily Mirror). Observe, too, the note of feminine exasperation in 
the words ‘not breed one work that wakes’; or the way in which Mis 
Rawlings nearly breaks down over the line ‘It is Margaret you mourn for’. 
Miss Rawlings’ voice has a fine tonal range, both up and down (notice- 
ably effective in the repetitions—‘have trod, have trod, have trod’ and 
‘beauty, beauty, beauty’), but it was a mistake to indulge in so many mean- 
ingless fluctuations, as she does, for example, in Binsey Poplars. However, 
what impresses one, and makes the poems suitable for school use, is their 
intelligence: the speaker so obviously does grasp, anc nearly always conveys, 
the sense of the most complicated constructions. The occasions when she 
doesn’t convey it (in The Candle Indoors, for example, she appears to treat 
line 5 as a direct question) are so very few that they might well have been 
pointed out by her producer during rehearsal. (He might also have mentioned 
her mispronunciation of the word ‘swath’ on the Keats side of the record). 
The greatest success on the Hopkins side is The Leaden Echo and the Golden 
Echo, where Miss Rawlings is marvellously fluent, coherent and girlish. 
God’s Grandeur, Thou Art Indeed Just and Spring and Fall are among her 
comparative successes. 

The Keats side is disappointing in its choice of poetry. One cannot hear 
the sonnet on Fame (Fame like a wayward girl) without regretting the omis- 
sion of the other and finer sonnet on the same subject. The Mermaid Tavem 
and Bards of Passion are not worthy of a place in a selection of Keats. It is 
hard to understand how Miss Rawlings could bring herself to omit the first 
stanza of In a Drear Nighted December: does she not see that the third stanz 
loses most of its effect if not preceded by both the other two? She hardly 
atones by making a gratuitous repetition of the final line of the poem. The 
Odes are perhaps the best part of this record, but the rendering is rather 
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emotional, and the purple patches (‘Beauty is truth’ and the ‘magic casement’ 
lines) are emphasised in the manner of one who would say, “This, ladies and 
gents, is a bit you all ought to know’. 

~ After these somewhat hard sayings let me end by recommending all 
teachers in grammar schools to buy and use this record. It will draw attention 
to a number of poems which any speaker might be proud of reading with 
so much intelligence, and Miss Rawlings should fascinate the children in a 
way that their teachers and their classmates cannot do. Above all, she will 
force both teacher and children to consider the exact way in which each 
poem ought to be read, and there is no better sort of discussion if the object is 
to gain greater insight into poetry. 

|..W 


READING SHEET ‘A’ REFERENCES 


I (a) The dirge from Cymbeline, Act IV, sc. ii. 
(b) Beatrice’s song from Shelley’s The Cenci, Act V, sc. iii. 
(c) The dirge from Webster’s The White Devil, Act V, sc. iv. 
1) Crossing the Bar, by Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
II fa) The second of Two Songs (for Benjamin Britten) from Look Stranger! by 
W. H. Auden. 
Knacks for Ladies, song by John Dowland. Score published by Stainer and 


Bell Ltd., edited by E. H. Fellowes. The song is sung by Alfred Deller with 


litar accompaniment on H.M.V. C 3951. 
III The Cat and the Moon, by W. B. Yeats. 
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